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Wits this issue THE Pusiic Opinion Qr'arTERLy begins its 
second year. The experience of the first year has been encouraging. 

Subscribers now include every large university library and 
many of the large public libraries; every executive department of 
the Federal government, members of both Houses of Congress, 
executive officers in 33 of the states; numerous large corporations; 
educational and charitable foundations; officers of about one 
hundred organized groups; public relations counsel and advertis- 
ing executives; editors and publishers; and numerous individual 
scholars. 

Letters to the editors disclose a lively interest in what is being 
published. Permission has been given for the reproduction in other 
magazines of a number of articles and still other articles have been 
reprinted as leaflets. 

THe QuarTERLy is not in a financial position to pay honoraria 
for articles contributed. This undoubtedly creates limitations. 
Nevertheless the editors have encountered a widespread readiness 
on the part of writers of all kinds to help what they believe to be 
a good cause, and the editors are happy to have this opportunity 
to express their appreciation. 

The purpose is to make the QuarrerLy a meeting ground for 
all concerned with the problems of public opinion, whether on the 
scholarly, governmental, professional, or business side. It was 
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thought at the outset that representatives of all of these sections of 
activity would be asked to make up an editorial advisory board, but 
in the end it seemed best to limit the actual editorial staff to 
university scholars, and so free the enterprise from any possible 
implications of ulterior political, commercial or professional 
motives. This safeguard has been obtained, and political and 
professional workers have given generously of their cooperation. 

General interest in the problems of public opinion has widened 
and intensified during the past year, and the vital importance of 
these problems has been increasingly demonstrated. The proceed- 
ings of the conference held at Williamstown on Public Opinion in 
a Democracy are printed as a supplement to the present issue. 
Business is showing itself more keen than ever to win a just 
appreciation and support from public opinion. Market research is 
constantly in progress. Straw ballots continue to be taken. The 
democratic governments have continued during the past year to 
feel the restraints and encouragements of public opinion, while 
the dictatorships still concentrate much energy upon building 
loyal attitudes among their peoples, proving that for them, also, 
public opinion of a kind is crucial. 

In such a worldwide situation THe Pusiic Optntion QUARTERLY 
ought to be useful. The editors are endeavoring to make it so and 
they earnestly invite suggestions and criticisms. They take the 
occasion of this first anniversary to submit to the Quarrerty’s 
friends this brief report of progress so far and to thank these 
friends again for their interest and support. 

The physical appearance of the magazine seems to have made 
a good impression. Some adverse criticism has been made of the 
type size in the leading-article section. Beginning with this issue 
a larger type is being used. 
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‘Le purpose of THe Pustic Opmnton QuarTERLy is to 
contribute to the study of the nature and working of public 
opinion in the contemporary world. Editorial policy has 
no other goal. The cooperation of the editors rests only 
upon a common desire to support this scholarly purpose. 
The editors believe that they can best achieve what they 
have in view by an open-minded hospitality to contribu- 
tions of many kinds—analyses by disinterested scholars of 
problems and situations, along with expositions and argu- 
ments, perhaps ex parte, by direct participants in problems 
and situations. In the case of each article attention is 
expressly called by an editorial foreword to the relation 
of the writer to the activity which he reports or evaluates. 
The editors hold varying opinions on public questions and 
they accept no responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors. They do accept responsibility for selecting 
contributions which will in one way or another promote 
the study and understanding of public opinion and of 
adding these contributions to the store of data at the 
disposal of scholars and business and professional workers. 
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POPULARIZING THE RESULTS 
OF GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


By JOHN F. SLY and JAMES J. ROBBINS 


Following an intensive, short-term study of governmental finances in 
New Jersey, made in 1932 at the special request of the Governor, the 
Princeton School of Public Affairs began a continuing survey of local 
government that is now in its third year. The purpose being to prepare 
a program for the improvement of local government in New Jersey and 
to explain the program to the people of the State, special attention is 
given to publicizing and popularizing the survey's findings preparatory 
to concrete legislative proposals. In the following article the Executive 
Secretary of the survey, John F. Sly (Ph.D. Harvard 1926) and his 
collaborator, James J. Robbins (A.M. Harvard 1927) make clear the 
lines of thought which have guided an extraordinarily successful public- 
ity campaign and furnish illustrations of the kinds of publicity matter 
actually being used. 


‘Tine is much loose talk about making the problems of govern- 
ment understandable to the “average citizen.” It usually begins 
with pointed criticism of professional vocabularies, and ends with 
the promotion of colloquialism and anecdote as the proper 
medium for translating “academia” into popular understanding. 
The truth is that the “average citizen” will understand no more 
of the technical problems of government than he will the tech- 
nical problems of bridge-construction, and the requirements of 
American citizenship demand, fortunately, no such capacity of 
him. He will respond to broad slogans of “economy,” “tax reduc- 
tion” and an “independent judiciary” in the manner that he 
responds to the Golden Rule or the Ten Commandments. He may 
go further and grasp elementary refinements of these slogans aim- 
ing at concrete programs. But when reduced to action such slogans 
tend to become matters of group interest, and what is needed is not 
the “arousing” technique of a “people’s lobby,” but a common 
denominator among competing groups which will make at least 
a certain amount of legislation possible. 
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The Princeton Local Government Survey has worked on the 
assumption that the most cogent appeal of the research unit is not 
often “the people.” It is far more likely to be the men and women 
at the key level of public influence. There are facts which are vital 
to public decisions, interpretations which are necessary to public 
guidance, consequences essential to a perfection of public policy. 
These the research bureau can make plain within a limited field 
of influence. But these facts, interpretations, and consequences are 
often as complex as group interests themselves, and their publicity 
is surrounded by strictures peculiar to the dual responsibilities of 
academic integrity on the one hand, and the public good on the 
other. They cannot be safely painted in bright colors, but rather in 
the grays and browns that slip softly from one tone value to 
another. Hard lines are no more natural to the process of govern- 
ment than they are to a landscape, and sound composition means 
as much to a scholar as it does to an artist. 


RESEARCH MEANS PUBLICATION 

In a sense, all effective research is publicized—that is, its 
results are made known to a narrow group of qualified readers. 
This is an integral part of the research process. It is the part which 
provides for the testing of the work by competent scholars, which 
prevents duplication of projects, and which permits the results to 
be fitted to the framework of scientific knowledge within the field. 

But research in government occupies a somewhat peculiar 
position in respect to publication, and to limit its results to the 
regard of professional scholars, is a direct obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the field itself—because (1) the testing process in political 
science often requires the aid of applied government; and (2) 
before this aspect of the process can be used, the cooperation of the 
public and particularly the cooperation of “key” persons is essen- 
tial. To bring about such a situation calls not only for publication 
in the formal sense of publicized research, but for popularization 
in the sense that the results of the research be translated into terms 
understandable to groups which are unequipped with the profes- 
sional qualifications of research workers. 
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If results of research in local government are to be popular- 
ized, it is necessary to know what portions of the work are suitable 
to such treatment and in what form. This is of practical impor- 
tance. Not only is it closely related to the violation of second-class 
mailing permits, income tax deductions, and certain types of 
institutional tax exemptions; but misuse may strike at the integrity 
of the research work itself, impair the impartial status of the 
bureau which is the hallmark of independent conclusion, and 
cause public profession of proposals that will be impossible to 
fulfill. Such matters have been far from a minor concern in the 
policies of the Princeton Survey." 

For these reasons it is essential that a research bureau popular- 
ize only those results which can be defended on scientific ground. 
This is not to require standards based upon superficial analogies 
with the physical sciences. All scientists strive to introduce mea- 
surement and equation into their demonstrations, and so far as 
possible to reduce the statement of probability to mathematical 


1 The Revenue Act of 1936, sec. ror (6) provides for tax exemption of “corporations 
[49 Stat. 1673] organized and operated exclusively for . . . educational purposes . . . 
and no substantial part of the activities of which is carrying on propaganda, or otherwise 
attempting to influence legislation.” The Internal Revenue Bureau (Regulation 94) 
provides that: “. . . an organization formed, or availed of, to disseminate controversial or 
partisan propaganda, is not an educational organization within the meaning of the Act.” 
No college or university has ever been questioned in a ruling or decision under the law, 
and the statutory and regulatory proscriptions of propaganda are so qualified as to permit 
the broadest interpretation. There is, moreover, good reason to believe that the language 
of the act “to influence legislation” may mean pending legislation. 

The Revenue Act of 1936, sec. 23 [49 Stat. 1658] provides for deductions by individ- 
uals and corporations based upon contributions to educational institutions. The propa- 
ganda-legislation clause is the same as that in the “exemption” section discussed above. 
Deductions based upon contributions to colleges and universities have never been disal- 
lowed, no such cases having arisen. In cases that have been tried, however, contributions 
to the following “educational” organizations have been held deductible: League for 
Industrial Democracy, Weyl ». Commissioner of Internal Revenue (C.C.A. 1931) 48 F. 
(2d) 811; Pennsylvania League of Women Voters, 20 B.T.A. 176; Survey Associates, Inc., 
19 B.T.A. 595; World League Against Alcoholism, Cochran ». Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue (C.C.A. 1935) 78 F. (2d) 176. It seems that if a university or a bureau of 
government research is actively and officially partisan; or if the research process is dis- 
torted and fabricated to promote political, economic or social ends, the “propaganda” 
criticism may become valid. In other words, the activity is justified only so long as the 
publication remains scientifically objective. 
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form. But in political science (excepting selected fields) such 
precision cannot at present be expected. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that scientific method cannot be applied to the problems of 
government. The specialist tends to be myopic—to see only the 
criteria which mark the methodology of his own field. The 
mathematician requires formula and equation; the physicist, a 
stated “law”; the philosophical positivist, symbolic logic. Political 
science findsvalues in such disciplines which can in part be adapted 
to its own ends. It can, for example, provide a mathematical 
notation which will reduce the computation of a state grant-in-aid 
requirement (with all the attendant uncertainty of legal expres- 
sion) to a formula in which each symbol has its own incontestable 
meaning. From such a base it is possible not only to refine the 
interpretation of policy by alteration in the formula, but through 
intelligent presentation to convince a legislative committee that it 
is sound. Such methods come close to quantitative expression, and 
it is here that the research bureau is on the safest “demonstrable” 


ground.’ 


2“T take it that the scientific method, of which so much has been heard,” writes 
G. N. Lewis, “is hardly more than the native method of volving problems, a little clarified 
from prejudice and a little cultivated by training. A detective with his murder mystery, a 
chemist seeking the structure of a new compound, use litt!e of the formal and logical 
modes of reasoning. Through a series of intuitions, surmises, fancies, they stumble upon 
the right explanation, and have a knack of seizing it when it comes within reach. I have 
no patience with attempts to identify science with measurement, which is but one of its 
tools, or with any definition of scientist which would exclude a Darwin, a Pasteur, or a 
Kekulé [The Anatomy of Science, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. p. 6].” This 
is not a definition of “scientific,” but rather a caution against unduly limiting the concept 
of scientific method to a specialized technique fitted to the materials of a narrow field. 
There can be no definition of scientific research in government which excludes the juristic 
studies of Pound, Maitland, and Holdsworth, the institutional studies of Bryce, Figzgis, 
and MclIlwain, the party politics of Ostrogorski, Sait, and Holcombe—nor may it exclude 
the Report on Recent Social Trends, and the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

There are, of course, materials which cannot be adequately understood in numerical 
relationship, because they are based upon qualitative relationships between what are 
at present, unmeasured factors; and the use of mathematical symbols in such cases has no 
fundamental meaning. But Kretschmer’s typological studies, Pasteur’s “differential tech- 
niques,” and Pavlov’s empirical methods can hardly be set aside as “unscientific” because 
relationships rather than “measurement” dominated their work. Perhaps philology is the 
most exact of the so-called cultural fields, yet its emphasis is almost wholly on qualitative 
relationships between unmeasurable factors reduced to Grimm's Law, for example, or a 
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WHAT RESEARCH IS 

All of this refers to research bureaus which would both pub- 
licize and popularize only the results of research, namely: a base 
of well-defined hypotheses, a critical observation of fact and 
process, an objective analysis of data, and demonstrated conclu- 
sions. Descartes said much the same thing more simply and 
profoundly: 


. . Never to accept anything as true which I did not clearly know 


to be such . . . to divide each of the difficulties under examination 
into as many parts as possible and as might be necessary for its adequate 
solution . . . to conduct my thoughts in such order that by commenc- 


ing with objects the simplest and easiest to know, I might ascend by 
little, and little, and as it were, step by step, to the knowledge of the 
more complex . . . and . . . in every case to make enumerations so 
complete and reviews so general that I might be assured that nothing 
was omitted. 


Too often is the rule violated by sweeping clichés based on the 
worn themes of “change” and “progress,” “corruption” and 


” «é: 


“spoils,” “inefficiency” and “waste.” Does it concern an indepen- 
dent board or commission ?—integrate it. Is it a metropolitan fringe 
of unincorporated territory >—annex it. Is it a city manager gov- 
ernment ?—praise it. Is it a small township?—abolish it. Is it a 
state-local service >—centralize it. Is it proportional representation ? 
—endorse it. In short, quote the rule, support the change, but avoid 
the process. No political scientist can hope to defend such efforts 
as research. The popularization of such unsupported assertions is 
at its best propagandizing a particular doctrine or practice; and at 


universal phonetic notation. Yet to say that quantitative method is in no sense applicable 
to the governmental process is to deny that tax yields can be estimated (on an average) 
within 8 per cent; that the effects of a tax limitation law on a local debt structure can be 
shown within 6 per cent; that the case-load under a new public assistance act can be 
estimated within 5 per cent; that scientific classification of municipal debt structures can 
make a cash-basis law effective; that floating debt burdens are surprisingly predictable 
from the plotted trends of tax collections; that a new jurisdictional line can be drawn to 
coincide with taxable capacity; and that the requirements of full-time services in the 
major fields of highways, welfare, and health can be stated quantitatively in relation to 
service responsibilities. In such matters the research bureau can talk effectively in quan- 
titative terms, but it may be equally certain of its conclusions from, for example, the 
qualitative analysis that marks the legal method. 
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its worst a popular appeal to prejudice, emotion, or special interest 
with small regard to demonstrable truth. As Professor Langer 
writes of medieval scholasticism, there is too often conclusion “not 
by any reference to experimental evidence, but by reference to 
the writings of acknowledged, although perhaps mistaken, 
authorities.” 


SELECTING THE MATERIAL 

But assuming the soundness of method and conclusion, there 
remains a selection of the results for use on the applied side, before 
the proper ends of popularization can be attained: 

First, there is little point in popularizing materials dealing 
with questions which are not, and are not likely to become, current 
public issues. The purpose cf popularization is action, and its 
objectives are threefold: timely improvement in the government 
process, the testing of hypotheses worked out in the bureau, the 
laying of groundwork for future improvements. Much important 
research in government is of no immediate interest in these con- 
nections because it points to policies which may have little meaning 
in practice for years to come.* 

Second, materials popularized by a research bureau must be 
susceptible of effective demonstration. Debate rooted in intuition, 
abstraction, or special pleading—or even in valid tests too tech- 
nical for wide understanding—has an important place in 

8 The testing of hypotheses through actual application in the governmental process is 
naturally severely limited by the exigencies of modern politics and the “guinea pig” 
technique is unpopular with politicians. Still opportunities do occur in which it can be 
safely tried. Here are three examples of a modest nature in which the authors were 
interested: (1) An expenditure-control device based on an intricate classification of state 
expenditures by type of spending agency and on the establishment of fixed preferences of 
treatment to be maintained between classes; (2) A statutory device to provide a sliding 
gasoline tax to obtain the highest potential yield during peak months of motor vehicle 
trafic; (3) Legislative authority to support essential municipal services from service fees 
charged recipients of the service. Two of these, following careful popularization at effec- 
tive levels of influence, are now in force, and the application of each will be closely 
watched. Within such opportunities is an experimental technique for political science— 


namely, to impose controls upon a political unit without interrupting the normal processes 
of government. Popularization at a key level of influence is the first requisite of such a step. 
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Ficure 1. A single broadside designed to emphasize a general condition which needs 
correction 
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professional circles, but a research bureau will incur the stigma of 
propaganda if it lends its name to proposals which cannot be 
supported by tests understandable by those to whom the release 
is directed. Upon all other issues it must maintain a guarded silence, 
for it cannot speak within its proper function on matters that are 
not susceptible to a demonstrable technique. 

Third, the popularization of materials pertaining to an issue 
which has entered the legislative stage is generally to be avoided. 
When the issue is reduced to political treatment, the arena of 
decision narrows to political chambers, and it is an arena which 
the scientist enters at his peril. He may, at this stage, perform an 
important service in a consultative capacity. The gap to be bridged 
is no longer between the research worker and the public, but 
between the research worker and responsible policy-determining 
officers. The issue has become not unlike a cause in the process of 
adjudication which may permit the rdéle of expert witness, but will 
preclude public explanation, defense, or advocacy from other than 
duly constituted spokesmen. 


DETERMINING THE TREATMENT 


In the actual process of popularizing the results of govern- 
ment research, the first question is this: What is the immediate 
purpose of the planned release? Is it: 

To emphasize general conditions that make governmental problems 

acute, and to point out the results of defects in public processes? 


To give instruction in a particular process, and to make definite pro- 
posals for adjustment in selected fields? 


To analyze a complete function, process, or development with definite 
proposals for adjustment? 


To leave a permanent record of research methods, materials, and 
conclusions? 


To place the results of research in usable form with such annotation 
and comment as may be essential to an understanding of the proposal? 


These require treatment as different as current periodicals are 
different, and if results are to be fully successful, the variety of 
appeal (the exact medium) must coincide with the variety of 
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Ficure 2. Effects of a state tax policy on the local tax structure 
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effective audiences. This means a hierarchy of publications flexible 
enough to give emphasis to the particular phase of the work before 
a research bureau at a given time, yet sufficiently formalized to 
permit standard treatment. For example: The simplest treatment 
of a problem may be no more than a single broadside designed to 
emphasize a general condition (Figure 1). The next step may show 
definitely the effects of a certain public policy (Figure 2), and 
beyond this almost any degree of development can be indicated in 
its essential features, and lines that remedies must follow can be 
forcefully traced. 

But the broadside level of popularization has certain very 
obvious limits. If instruction in a particular process is contemplated 
with definite proposals for adjustment, a more extensive medium 
will be required. Such a medium (Figure 3) is common to all 
research bureaus and the pamphlets issued at this level are probably 
the most numerous publications in the field. Here are some of the 
weak spots in present practices: 


A widespread feeling that after the work is completed “anyone can 
write the release.” 

A failure to take advantage of format, typography, page make-up, and 
graphic display. 

The inability to dramatize the essentials of the release in the back- 
ground of the current realities of politics, and within the understand- 
ing of the group which the release is designed to reach. 


The oversimplification (and resultant distortion) of materials that are 
unavoidably complex. 


Who has not seen a director of research who insists that the 
products of his office must be all-inclusive within his own back- 
ground and personality? While the result may reflect credit on his 
industry, it is denied the light of a dozen ancillary techniques 
which would greatly perfect his work. A carelessly drawn chart, a 
blurred plate, a worn-out duplicator, a poorly typed page, a badly 
lettered table, a rambling discussion, “layman law,” grade-school 
statistics, and a careless or untimely release of his materials will 
reduce and sometimes destroy the effects of months of solid effort. 
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A research man is almost certain to have little first-hand com- 
petence in more than a few such techniques, but he must assure 
himself that such competence is available to him, and that stand- 
ards in keeping with the fundamental aspects of his work are 
maintained in the presentation of its results. 


GRADATION IN REPORTS 

Beyond the pamphlet level is the more formal report. There 
has been considerable lost effort because research workers have not 
recognized gradation within this form of publication. Failure to 
do so has turned the results of sound work into 300-page tomes, for 
which, frankly, there is no “effective audience.” The component 
parts of any complete report are (1) well-defined hypotheses; (2) 
supporting data; (3) sustained conclusions; and (4) legislative 
expression. A hierarchy of publications at the reporting level would 
do well to recognize and to separate all of these. 

To the Princeton Survey such gradation has meant first, a 
document of convenient size (Figure 4) broken up into findings, 
implications, and conclusions, presented with the compactness of a 
Readers’ Digest, printed in the easiest possible type-form and 
presented and bound as attractively, at least, as a brochure of 
General Motors, Time, Inc., or Pan-American Airways. After all, 
the “effective audience” of a research report in government may not 
be far different from purchasers of medium-priced automotive 
products, subscribers of Time, Fortune, and Life, or the patrons of 
any of the great airways. A careful study of their popularizing 
methods should prove well worth while to the research bureau.‘ 


*It is possible only to call attention to some of the current publications which are 
regarded as getting results in the commercial field, each one of which has an important 
lesson for research bureaus: For effective types of news releases see those issued by the 
New York World's Fair (Empire State Building, New York); for attractive pamphlet 
materials with excellent format, type-page and balance write the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute (221 North LaSalle St., Chicago); for an effective use of charts, 
diagrams and pictorial displays see publications of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
(350 Fifth Ave., New York); for attractive color work, graphic presentation and folder 
arrangement write Pan-American Airways (135 E. 42nd St., New York City); for 
excellent formal reporting (with a thirty-page index) see the survey of the American 
petroleum industry by the American Petroleum Institute (50 W. soth St., New York); 
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Ficure 4. A “pocket report” at the reporting level of popularizing the results of 
government research 
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Backing the report are the supporting data (Figure 5, upper 
part) essential at every stage of the work, but with little meaning 
or appeal beyond a limited circle of readers. This may be broken up 
into convenient parts, mimeographed or photoprocessed and pre- 
pared in the form of memoranda for distribution to those who have 
a technical or professional interest in the matter. Such a presenta- 
tion is not only economical but lends itself to timely amendment 
to keep pace with current adjustments. 

The final expression of the work is in the legislative “memo” 
(Figure 5, lower part)—the conclusions placed in the form of bill, 
order, memorandum or agreement, and annotated for the guidance 
of those who will be asked to pass upon the policy. This part of the 
research process has been, perhaps, the most neglected. Too fre- 
quently there is little understanding or even appreciation of the 
qualities essential to placing the results of research in legislative 
form. Many worthy research projects are concluded with the 
release of the “report,” or seek expression in amateur bill-drafting 
that often discredits months of important analysis that has gone 
before. In fact, an understanding of the requirements of the legis- 
lative process is one of the surest guides to research which aims at 
practical results, because the provisions of a carefully drawn bill 
plumb the depths of the proposals with which they deal as no other 
inquiry will. It is not too much to say that the reduction of the 
results of research to a legislative form articulated with the existing 
process of government is in itself a demonstration comparable to a 
laboratory technique. And besides, a bill is the only product of 
government research that a legislature in a democratic country is 


equipped to handle. 


ADVICE FROM THE IMAGISTS 
If these points of view are recognized, a popularizing program 
in government research will revolve around a carefully selected 


for a combination of many forms of publicity appeal based on the American automobile 
accident record see You Bet Your Life from the Travelers Insurance Company (Hart- 
ford); and for some of the most effective work in the field, the recent brochures of 
Time, Inc. (Chrysler Building, New York). 
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Ficure 5. Supporting memoranda (upper part) and legislative memoranda (lower 
part) as the final stages of the reporting process 
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hierarchy of exact mediums of publications in which style, empha- 
sis, and content are adapted to the purpose and audience in mind. 
In the writing, itself, will go all the care that attends the prepara- 
tion of legal documents and all the effectiveness that marks the 
sales appeal of a commercial product. While it is futile to tell 
anyone how to write, there is a lesson in the adapted rules of the 
Imagists who applied themselves so assiduously to liberalizing the 
verse forms of twenty years ago; namely, 


1. To use the language of common speech but to employ always the 
exact word. 


2. To render particulars faithfully and to avoid generalities no matter 
how magnificent or sonorous. 


3- To produce a statement that is hard and clear, never blurred or 

indefinite. 

4. To accept concentration and simplicity as the very essence of clarity. 

There is one more phase which should be of increasing inter- 
est to those engaged in the art of popularizing the results of 
research. While industry has recently made elaborate studies to 
determine the effect of its publicity campaigns, research bureaus 
have given little or no attention to testing the results of their 
releases. There are, of course, the clipping service, the “requests” 
for published material and the usual commendations and resent- 
ments which follow public utterances of all kinds. But any system- 
atic attempt to measure the effects of “public” reporting is almost 
unknown. 

It seems a little strange that research men constantly engaged 
in evaluating the effectiveness of others should be quite com- 
placent over the absence of standards of effectiveness in their own 
field. The understanding, moreover, of certain factors involved in 
the process would be of immense practical value. What are the 
seasonal conditions governing effective releases? What are the 
duration periods of effective appeal? What are the rules of fre- 
quency to be followed in popularizing particular results? What 
ideas, moreover, are “advertising ideas”? The answer to these and 
similar questions could save much research from the expense and 
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futility of wasted effort. At present the variables that go with 
popularizing the results of research in government are used on a 
purely empirical basis and there are few available data to guide the 
process.” 


5It is useful in this particular to read some of the few monographs dealing with 
measuring the results of publicity in the commercial field. The consumer-attitude surveys, 
consumer jury tests, inquiry tests, and tests based on the records of sales history, contain 
many suggestive viewpoints and techniques which would be important in the research 
field. Among these are: A. T. Falk, “Analyzing Advertising Results,” Harvard Business 
Review, 7: 185-94 (1928-1929); Henry C. Link, “A New Method of Testing Advertising 
Effectiveness,” Harvard Business Review, 11: 165-77 (1932-1933); Neil H. Borden and 
Osgood S. Lovekin, “A Test of the Consumer Jury Method of Ranking Advertisements,” 
publication of the Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
Vol. 22, No. 2 (April 1935); and Henry C. Link, The New Psychology of Selling and 
Advertising (New York: Macmillan, 1932). The administrative organization embracing 
large-scale publicity undertakings is equally suggestive, but is available for the most part 
only from publicity units themselves. This type of undertaking has become, says Otis P. 
Swift, assistant to the editor of Life, “practically an established production line product. 
. . » You merely put your ideas in a production line, and they either come out or they 
do not, depending, first, on whether the idea is accepted as a sound, honest idea; and 
second, whether it is intelligently presented.” 
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HOW DOES THE VOTER 
MAKE UP HIS MIND? 


By E. PENDLETON HERRING 


Dr. Herring is Assistant Professor in the Department of Government and 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Public Administration at Harvard 
University. Among his publications are Group Representation before 
Congress, Public Administration and the Public Interest, and Federal 
Commissioners: Their Careers and Qualifications. This article reports 
important conclusions regarding the possible influence of group mem- 
bership and individual attributes on political opinions. It is based on 
the findings of a survey conducted with the assistance of the National 
League of Women Voters. 


How does the voter make up his mind? The secrets of indi- 
vidual motivation must doubtless be left to the psychologist. For 
the student of politics, however, there may be more obvious fac- 
tors that are highly significant in the determination of opinion. 
Group loyalties, party ties, and traditional attitudes are observable 
and perhaps measurable in the mass. Can correlation be discovered 
between an individual’s opinions and his social ties? Can we find 
the group connections that seem to be most nearly related to the 
views expressed by the voter on public issues? What sorts of peo- 
ple react in terms of what loyalties toward a given public question ? 

In seeking answers to these problems a questionnaire was pre- 
pared with the aid of several colleagues’ interested in public opin- 
ion research and distributed through the National League of 
Women Voters. Six state Leagues undertook the task of getting 
our questions answered by men and women in five occupational 
classes: professional people, independent business men, clerical 
employees, skilled workers, and housewives. The states were se- 
lected with reference to geographical distribution, economic in- 


1 This research was financed by the Committee on Research in the Social Sciences at 
Harvard University. Thanks are due to the officers of the National League of Women 
Voters and to those colleagues with whom the problems of this research have been dis- 
cussed, especially Professors Gordon W. Allport, Carl J. Friedrich and H. Schuyler Foster, 
and also to Professor Herman Beyle for his helpful suggestions concerning the question- 
naire. The author is alone responsible for this report. 
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terest, and party allegiance. These states were Connecticut, Georgia, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and California. Thus urban and 
rural states were included, Eastern and Western, Northern and 
Southern, one-party and a balance of parties, progressive and con- 
servative. Through direct interview and through distribution at 
small gatherings, 5,268 of the forms were filled out and returned. 

The questionnaire dealt with various aspects of the problem of 
civil service reform. How to eliminate politics from appointments 
to public office is an old, old question. It is intensely human, it seems 
simple, something of the problem is known to many people 
through direct personal experience. 

Our form bore the following statement: 


This questionnaire is an effort to analyze public opinion upon an im- 
portant governmental problem. Changes in the government service are 
being advocated. It is argued that all government employees not directly 
concerned in questions of policy should be selected without regard to 
political party affiliation. It is said on the other hand that party organ- 
ization is weakened unless the winning party is able to control appoint- 
ments to government positions. 

This questionnaire does not take sides in this controversy. We are 
simply trying to discover what opinions different kinds of people have 
on this issue. 

The identity of the person answering these questions is not desired. 
Place your reply in a sealed envelope and it will be mixed with thou- 
sands of other similar anonymous papers. We wish your answers to 
be absolutely frank. Please DO NOT sign your name. 


Part I of the questionnaire asked whether connection with a 
political party should be considered in filling any of a number of 
specified government jobs. Part II listed questions on constructive 
proposals for reform. The respondent could indicate whether he 
was certainly or probably for or against each proposal or unde- 
cided as to his opinion. 

The next part of the questionnaire listed phrases commonly 
associated with (1) the practice of giving government jobs to mem- 
bers of the winning political party and (2) the practice of Airing 
government employees solely on the basis of their experience and 
ability. Persons were requested to indicate in a list of phrases all 
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the items that were connected in their minds with the practice de- 
scribed. Then they were asked to underscore the one idea most 
closely associated. They were also invited to write in any further 
ideas that the two practices suggested. 

The final section sought information regarding the individual 
answering the questionnaire: occupation, age, residence, political 
party preference, sex, education, marital status, whether the re- 
spondent voted in the 1932 Presidential election, or the last party 
primary; and whether the respondent or any member of the im- 
mediate family had ever (a) secured a job after taking a civil ser- 
vice examination, (b) served in the U.S. Military or Naval forces, 
(c) belonged to a labor union, (d) been actively connected with a 
political party organization. 

All this information was of crucial importance since the pur- 
pose of the experiment was to seek correlations between personal 
attributes or social relationships and the opinions held on the se- 
lected issue. The weakness of this procedure, of course, lies in the 
assumptions that must be made as to the factors regarded as suf- 
ficiently significant to be listed in the questionnaire. The attitude, 
for example, that any one person takes might be explained by 
some remote childhood experience uncovered only after careful 
psychoanalysis. Such subtleties cannot be investigated when men 
must be treated in the mass. The experiment attempted to analyze 
the kinds of men responding to various symbols and proposals. 


THE RESULTS 

As Professor Copeland once remarked, “To eat is human, to 
digest, divine.” There is food for thought in the 5,268 separate 
questionnaires each of which has 67 possible responses. Much 
computation was involved. To report fully and systematically 
would be too lengthy a process. Accordingly, only those findings 
of possible interest to students of public opinion are offered here. 

Replies were received from about the same number of men 
as women. More Republicans were included than Democrats and 
probably more independent voters than is the general case. The 
percentage of Socialists, while small, was nevertheless out of pro- 
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portion to those in the country as a whole. The occupational dis- 
tribution showed a disproportionate number of professional men 
as compared with skilled and clerical workers and independent 
business men. The persons responding were in general substantial 
middle class citizens, better educated, economically more secure, 
and politically more alert than the mass of the population. 

Statistically the most striking figure was the high degree ot 
agreement found in the answers to Part I of the questionnaire. 

The 5,268 persons answering the questionnaire were over- 
whelmingly against partisanism in appointments to public office. 
More than 95 per cent thought that party connections should not 
be considered in appointing typists, clerks, laborers, cleaning 
women, policemen, firemen, engineers, and chemists. There was 
not quite the same high percentage of agreement with regard to 
the appointment of non-partisan postmasters or bureau chiefs. A 
quarter of the total thought that officials at the polls should be 
selected in accordance with party affiliation. On the whole, those 
answering our questions showed an extraordinary percentage of 
agreement. 

Here we are dealing with a group of people well-nigh unani- 
mous in their public attitude toward partisan appointments. Yet 
there is wide diversity in the social make-up of the group itself. 

But what happens when the attitudes of the total group are 
analyzed farther? Questioned directly as to whether they fa- 
vored a list of specific reform measures, our respondents divided, 
support fell away, opinions differed. 

While about 95 per cent of our respondents favored elimi- 
nation of partisan considerations, only about one in nine agreed 
in general with the recommendations of the Better Government 
Personnel Committee. This committee opposed veteran preference 
and discrimination against married persons. It objected to resi- 
dential requirements and the geographical apportionment of ap- 
pointees. It urged establishment of a career civil service and stated 
that “recruitment to each one of the career services should be 
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articulated to the American educational system.” A system of pro- 
motion was advocated whereby appointees might proceed to “non- 
political top positions.” Employee organizations should be encour- 
aged, the committee believed. It decried the idea that “charity be- 
gins on the public payroll” and the belief in “home town job for 
home town boy.” 

Many other recommendations of a more technical and spe- 
cific nature were made by this committee. All these precise sug- 
gestions could not be incorporated in the questionnaire because it 
was felt that many of the proposals would not be fully understood 
by those called upon to give answers. The effort was made to de- 
vise a set of questions that would be simple and that would in 
general reflect the viewpoint of students now working for better 
government personnel. Accordingly a pattern of responses was 
devised for these questions designed to reflect the opinion of an 
informed advocate of the merit system. The responses to the ques- 
tionnaire were then analyzed in terms of this pattern. 

Six hundred and ten supporters of this reform program were 
found among the total 5,268. Less than half of the total were defi- 
nitely against veteran preference; only 37 per cent definitely op- 
posed discrimination against married persons; and but 58 per cent 
thought that the government should certainly pay chemists and 
accountants as much as they could make in private employ. Our 
respondents do not like partisan appointments, but they do not 
seem agreed upon what to do next. 

It seems that while a diverse group of people may be practi- 
cally unanimous in expressing disapproval, agreement diminishes 
when constructive proposals for change are advanced. 

The question then naturally arises as to what groups did think 
alike. What kind of people supported in general the program of 
the Better Government Personnel Committee? The supporters 
differed from the total in that there were more women than men, 
and, as might be expected, a higher number of members of the 
League of Women Voters. Membership in this organization bore 
a direct relationship to the attitude upon civil service reform. Edu- 
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cation can be set down as another factor of great importance in 
explaining the attitude of persons following the Better Govern- 
ment Personnel Committee recommendations. Socialists also show 
a much higher percentage of agreement on concrete questions of 
civil service reform. Socialists should have a lively appreciation of 
the need for an able personnel since they advocate adding greatly 
to the government’s administrative burden. 

The three points upon which high correlations appear—edu- 
cation, League membership and Socialist party afhliation—suggest 
the importance of indoctrination as a determinant of opinion. It 
is among such groups that the greatest percentage of agreement 
upon specific propositions appears. But they are a small proportion 
of the whole. 

Their attitude points to the conclusion that indoctrination is 
essential for securing any high degree of agreement on specific pro- 
posals for change. 


ASSOCIATED SLOGANS 


Ideas, however, are not imprinted on blank minds. The re- 
ception that they receive depends upon their relation to existing 
thoughts and interests. 

People tend to associate certain ideas and slogans with par- 
tisan appointments and certain others with civil service reform. A 
striking parallel among associated slogans is discovered if we list 
the reactions of three different groups: (1) the total group, (2) 
those following the merit system pattern, (3) members of the 
League of Women Voters. The differing amounts of information 
on the issue held by these three groups did not appear to have a 
marked effect on the association of ideas. Our respondents as a 
whole were opposed to partisan appointments and the ideas and 
slogans associated with this practice follow the same order of dis- 
approval for the whole group as for the two better informed groups 
of respondents. Those lacking specific knowledge about the issue 
inclined toward vague terms. The persons following the Better 
Government Personnel program were more inclined to associate 
a “career civil service” with the practice of “hiring government em- 
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ployees on the basis of their experience and ability.” This is the 
case among 72 per cent of this group as compared with 50 per cent 
of the total group. Likewise “copying the British system” is an 
item more widely found among the indoctrinated. They also place 
more emphasis upon the “scientific approach” as a related idea. 

The association of ideas may be the same and dislikes may be 
the same. T his does not mean, however, that a high ratio of agree- 
ment exists upon what to do next. 

Thinking on civil service reform seems to follow traditional 
lines, if the evidence of our inquiry can be accepted. Thus it ap- 
pears that any reform program should stress established values. 
Equality of opportunity and a chance to rise are notions that fit 
in perfectly with the accepted scheme of American life. Such tradi- 
tional values are of great importance. In any analysis of social 
change, we must reckon with the power of conventional stereo- 
types. 

Of all the concrete questions on constructive reform, the most 
generally supported was that relating to promotion. Almost 95 
per cent of the total respondents thought that a system of promo- 
tion should be set up in government agencies that would make it 
possible for a young clerk to rise step by step to the highest posi- 
tion in his bureau. 

If this reaction is taken as a base line our other specific pro- 
posals for change can be arranged in a diminishing order of agree- 
ment until the most disputed question is reached. Such an arrange- 
ment reveals a definite pattern. 

The respondent could check Certainly Yes, Probably Yes, Un- 
decided, Probably No, or Certainly No to particular reform pro- 
posals. As the percentage of difference between the Yes and No 
answers increases, the percentage of indecision decreases. Thus in 
highly disputed questions we find standing as a buffer between 
the ardent partisans a high percentage of undecided persons. 

If the pattern suggested by our questionnaire applies generally, 
it may be of great significance in explaining how wide disagree- 
ment can exist over political questions without fatally disruptive 
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consequences. For one thing, the undecided persons help to keep 
cool the general atmosphere of debate and also provide a target 
for the arguments of the partisans. Only as a majority opinion 
develops does the proportion of undecided persons shrink. 

We conclude then that where great disagreement exists there 
also is found much uncertainty. As agreement grows, indecision 
diminishes in a fixed ratio. Hence the indecisive man fulfills the 
highly useful function of protecting partisans from the fire of each 
other’s zeal. Winning the uncertain may be as rewarding as 
converting opponents, and the direct combat between avowed par- 
tisans is to that extent averted. Our findings may not, of course, 
reflect behavior on other issues* but an interesting point for further 
investigation is suggested. 


THE “UNDECIDED” GROUP 

What kind of people are likely to be undecided? 

Correlations on data regarding the status of individuals and 
answers to the two most disputed questions cast light on the kind 
of persons facing controversial issues with certain or with tenta- 
tive answers. Thus the professional people and the housewives are 
more inclined to answer “probably” than the independent busi- 
nessmen, clerical employees, or skilled workmen. Offered the 
choice of answering Certainly or Probably Yes—or No—the 
men in contrast with the women leaned toward the positive asser- 
tion. By 10 per cent or more they tend to shun Undecided as an 
answer. The marked deviation from the attitude of the housewife 
group is thus clear. The tentative attitude of the female of the 
species is further stressed in the responses of members of the League 
of Women Voters. This group, while known to be very favorably 
disposed toward civil service reform, nevertheless checked either 
Undecided or Probably in answering the disputed questions in a 
number of cases above the average for that of all the respondents. 
How can the attitude of professional men be explained? Perhaps 


2 The reader may be interested to refer to “Neutral Opinion on the Court Proposal” 
by Elmo B. Roper Jr. in the Quarrerty for June 1937, pp. 17-20.—Epb. 
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education is the answer. Persons of high school and college train- 
ing showed a marked tendency to prefer answering in terms of 
Probability rather than of Certainty when faced with a debatable 
issue. Can this mean that education increases tolerance? What of 
the persons who take a decided stand? 

Those who came out flatly for partisan appointments were 
found to have less formal education than the merit system advo- 
cates. There was a lower percentage of college and high school 
graduates. Their number included more independent business men 
and fewer professional people. The group was more likely to have 
personal or family connections with a party organization and con- 
tained a higher percentage of persons with union connections. 


SELF-INTEREST NOT COMPELLING 

The effect that such relationships may have on the attitude 
of the voter is further illuminated by our findings. For example, if 
we compare the answers of the total group with the answers of 
those persons who are veterans or have veterans in their immediate 
family, we find that about 33 per cent of the total group favored 
veteran preference and that only about 38 per cent of those with a 
veteran connection took the same stand. A difference of 5 per cent 
seems relatively small in this case. In the same way, party men are 
more inclined to permit civil servants to engage in partisan ac- 
tivity and labor union members favor employee unions. This is to 
be expected. Yet especially striking is the moderate stand of these 
special interests. Persons with labor union connections split about 
fifty-fifty between those who think unionization of employees 
should be encouraged and those who do not. Only 38 per cent of 
those with veteran connections favored veteran preference. Only 
38 per cent of those with party connections would permit employ- 
ees to campaign for a party. Group connection is hardly an in- 
fallible guide to self-interest. The significance of a tie-up with any 
one group varies greatly for individuals. 

E. E. Schattschneider in his study of pressures and the tariff 
notes that political activity seldom spreads beyond “primary inter- 
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ests.” When, for example, does the connection of an individual 
with a labor organization or a veteran league constitute a primary 
interest? We have no way of measuring such loyalties, but clearly 
it is their sntensity that is important rather than the mere fact that 
a certain number of people have connections with a given group. 
The conclusion seems warranted that a potential self-interest does 
not necessarily determine an attitude. Traditions and beliefs and 
the general social context must be considered. 

One part of our questionnaire illustrates this point. The ques- 
tion is asked, “Should college graduates have the opportunity to 
enter the public service at a higher level than high school gradu- 
ates?” Here accepted social attitudes might be cited to support 
either a negative or positive answer. On the one hand there is the 
traditional American confidence in academic training, and to off- 
set this our prevailing belief in equality of opportunity. In a situ- 
ation where traditional values exist on either side, what part does 
self-interest play ? 

College graduates express little doubt on the question. More 
than three-quarters of more than 2,000 college graduates answer- 
ing the question advocate a higher level of entry, nearly one-half 
replying in an emphatic affirmative. College men seem convinced 
that they should have preferential treatment; while those of the 
total group who supported favored treatment for college graduates 
were less definite, about 29 per cent saying that preference should 
probably be granted and but 38 per cent being certain. On the other 
hand, more than half of the non-college group are ready to con- 
cede that superior educational equipment should be recognized in 
recruiting for government service. Self-interest in so far as this 
group of non-college persons is concerned does not appear as the 
determining force. Apparently the general faith in education and 
particularly in a college degree rests upon a broad popular basis. 
The college group can associate a traditional respect for education 
with its own self-interest. A prejudice on the part of non-college 
people against class privilege is probably offset by their belief in 
the intrinsic value of education. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
The persons best informed and most in agreement for positive 
and constructive action were the professional people and house- 
wives who answered the questionnaire. This seems to be the result 
not of self-interest but rather of indoctrination or education. Yet 
in general the percentage of the total following the recommenda- 
tions of the Better Government Personnel Committee is small. 
Members of the League of Women Voters seemed to be much bet- 
ter informed on the merits of the issue than any other group. 

In the formation of opinion on civil service reform, stereotypes 
and slogans are very influential. Our findings indicate that tradi- 
tional attitudes are important—that self-interest does not predomi- 
nate in the expression of opinion. 

Of course, one distinction must never be overlooked in in- 
terpreting these results. There may be a world of difference be- 
tween what a man will do when confronted with a concrete prob- 
lem and what he will say when asked his opinion about a hypo- 
thetical question. This, however, does not vitiate the significance 
of our findings. Public questions relate to what men think they 
should do about a problem and not to what they would do per- 
sonally in a given instance. 

Group membership does not necessarily determine opinion. A 
man, for example, who favors non-partisan appointments is not 
likely to insist upon veteran preference simply because he is a vet- 
eran or the immediate relative of a veteran. 

There is, of course, a correlation between those who are vet- 
erans or who have a veteran in the family and those who favor 
veteran preference, but it is not high. More striking is the dis- 
agreement among veterans, laborers, and politicians where 
their interests become involved with the public service. 
Mere membership in a group is clearly not the determinant 
of opinion. The intensity of this loyalty is the important factor. 
Moreover, the individual's attitude toward such group interests is 
affected by general social stereotypes. Thus the college man is 
strengthened in his demand for preferential treatment by the so- 
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cial attitude toward education. The divided public opinion con- 
cerning trade unions and veteran preference is reflected in the di- 
vision of opinion even among persons who have some immediate 
connection with these particular groups. 

Membership in a political party appears as a determinant of 
opinion on certain issues, but an alignment between two parties 
does not follow of necessity. We find “one-party-issues” and “split- 
party-issues” as well as issues which divide persons into two partisan 
camps. Our findings suggest that party connection may in some 
instances be more important than occupation in determining opin- 
ion. An analysis of the most controversial questions discloses im- 
portant correlations with loyalty to a political party. 

There are more than two sides to the issue of improving gov- 
ernment personnel. The questionnaire first tested opinion with 
reference to partisan appointments for particular jobs and then 
with reference to specific proposals for change. A very high per- 
centage oppose political appointments, but a very low proportion 
agree on a program for reform. Thus it is clear that the mere pres- 
ence of opinion condemning evils does not insure the support of 
proposals for positive change. This latter is a separate and distinct 
problem with many different facets. 

Our questionnaire indicates that education and indoctrination 
are factors of vast importance in developing a constructive atti- 
tude. There is clearly a strong body of opinion opposed to parti- 
sanship in appointments. The spoils system has long been regarded 
as a great evil. The question of the future, however, is not what 
is evil, but what is needed and what is possible. The task is one 
of building a better civil service. Reducing the spoils is only one 
element. It is easier to arouse people to protest against an evil than 
to get them to agree upon how to develop a good. Here is the 
immediate task for civil service reform. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC DIPLOMACY 
OF SECRETARY HULL 


By ULRIC BELL 


Mr. Bell began his career as a newspaperman with the Louisville 
Courier-Journal in 1910, and since 1921 has been correspondent for that 
paper in Washington. He accompanied Secretary Hull and the United 
States delegation to the Seventh International Conference of American 
States at Montevideo as press adviser, and during Mr. Hull's tour of 
South America in 1933-34. 


D iplomacy’s checkered past commands little respect from the 
average lay observer. In the very nature of things, its ways at times 
have been dark and devious. It has been too often a mere cloak for 
larceny and manslaughter on an international scale. Where evil 
intent is involved, intercourse between nations, as between indi- 
viduals, entails hypocritical suavity and furtive practices. 

Even today, pillage and plunder in parts of the world parallel 
pretexts of peaceful intentions in the chancelleries of the nations 
most responsible for actual, current warfare. Polite interchanges 
continue between the countries whose citizens are being mowed 
down in battle. 

But, from the time of the first tribal clashes and the dickerings 
that preceded and followed them, the world has been in process of 
building up a body of technique which is known as diplomacy and 
which has come to be associated in the popular mind with pomp, 
pretense, plug hats and elegant verbiage. In the same popular 
estimate, diplomacy is practised in spite of, rather than in line 
with, public opinion. 

Public opinion had little to do with the practice of that system 
of political dealing which makes the name Machiavelli a word 
even now of everyday usage and ugly significance. It wrought little 
upon the mind of Talleyrand, or that statesman would not have 
been so imbued with the necessity of secrecy in diplomatic matters 
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that he avoided confiding anything to his own Memoirs which was 
not already well known. In some countries, today, public opinion 
has small chance to be voiced, or is regimented according to dicta- 
torial desires. 

But public opinion is far more of a force in international rela- 
tions now than in other times, and this is strikingly true in the 
United States. As a corollary, the light is being thrown to a greater 
extent than ever into the diplomatic corners and nooks, and 
nowhere is this being encouraged more than in this country under 
the régime of Cordell Hull as Secretary of State. Mr. Hull is 
putting into practice his belief that citizens are entitled to know at 
every possible stage the state of this nation’s dealings with other 


nations. 


DIPLOMACY INTO THE OPEN 

Under Mr. Hull, outstanding advances have been made toward 
removing the veil of mystery and secrecy from the affairs of the 
State Department, and this no doubt will be conceded by the most 
cynical of Washington correspondents. This does not mean that 
some of his predecessors did not make notable efforts to let the 
American people know what the department was doing. As a 
matter of fact, John Quincy Adams foresaw at the outset a time 
when public opinion would have to be considered in the formula- 
tion of foreign policies, and this was advanced doctrine indeed for 
a young republic which was beset with problems enough besides 
that of bringing diplomacy into the open. 

But there was a long lag in approaching the stage of open 
diplomacy openly arrived at, and there were periods when Secre- 
taries of State lapsed into the old European method of telling the 
public little or nothing, and when none challenged the orthodoxy 
of their conduct. Some of the chapters in the history of our State 
Department are not a matter of pride in this respect. 

Under Mr. Hull, the policy of frank dealing has the ring of 
conviction and fixity, rather than the air of tentative approach and 
experiment. For this Tennesseean to pursue such a policy is as 
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natural as the flow of contempt from him at any show of duplicity 
or pretense. Not only is he by nature direct and candid, but he is a 
veteran politician, fully aware that policies of public men succeed 
most when they are fully understood and backed by public senti- 
ment, and that to have this understanding and backing such 
policies must be based upon fundamental honesty and sincerity. 
Mr. Hull is a product of a region where people say what they mean 
and respect more an enemy’s honest opinion than a friend’s 
flattery. 

Mr. Hull’s press conferences in Washington—and elsewhere 
when he is away—are not what a visitor would deem lively and 
entertaining affairs. The Secretary usually is solemn, full of the 
seriousness of the matters with which he is dealing and of shaking 
himself loose from the concentration of hard work in order to 
acquaint the correspondents with current developments. Holding 
a press conference is apparently no easy matter for him; he is not 
glib of speech, not gifted in repartee. A Washington press confer- 
ence is an institution which most public officials indeed look upon 
as a device of torment. 

At a recent session, an onlooker observed that questions as 
well as answers were almost monosyllabic. Newsmen put their 
queries as if they were not at all important: Mr. Hull shook his 
head or gave a reply in a low voice. The affair looked like a dud. 
Only a few words had been spoken. Afterward, a veteran corre- 
spondent was asked whether this session had not been a “washout.” 

“Why, no, not at all,” he replied. “He told us exactly what we 
wanted to know.” 

In that expert realm, no great elaboration was needed at the 
time to clear up matters. Between the Secretary and the corre- 
spondents had grown up a tacit understanding of the viewpoint 
and special circumstances on each side. The words uttered were 
the words that counted. 

On Mr. Hull’s side, he always has looked upon the newsman 
as the responsible instrument of the public, bent only upon fulfill- 
ing his job of getting the truth to his client in the quickest and 
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clearest possible way. The representatives of the press have a 
respect for the Secretary’s sincerity which may be said to be 
extraordinary in the annals of Washington. It is no matter of 
whoop and holler but a definite admiration for a man who, right 
or wrong—and most believe he is right—knows where he is going 
and moves in that direction with astonishing zeal. 


THE MONTEVIDEO CONFERENCE 

Beyond this country’s borders, relations with the press have 
not always been happy, from Mr. Hull’s viewpoint. In Montevideo, 
at the Seventh International Conference of American States, there 
were times when the Secretary almost despaired of getting fair 
treatment. While there are great newspapers in South America, 
conducted according to high ethical standards, journalism is not 
always of a high order in all countries. There are fly-by-night 
newspapers and unscrupulous news services. 

When he first went to Montevideo, Mr. Hull found the whole 
atmosphere somewhat hostile. Cartoons pictured the tradi- 
tional Colossus of the North trampling down the struggling 
smaller Republics of the South. And journalists in some instances 
went to lengths to discredit the American mission. Imagine Mr. 
Hull’s feelings when, on several occasions, he picked up news- 
papers whose representatives never had seen him and saw articles 
putting into quotation marks statements he had not uttered. 

It was on this first visit to Montevideo, incidentally, that Mr. 
Hull surprised the Latin political temperament one early summer 
morning by going forth, clad in ordinary, non-diplomatic clothes 
and accompanied only by an interpreter, to call in person upon the 
heads of all the other delegations. This was Colossus getting down 
off the dais. Other secretaries, under similar circumstances, had 
waited on the dais for the other delegates to come to them. After 
that, the atmosphere cleared. It is noteworthy that before Mr. Hull 
departed, some of the same newspapers which pictured him as an 
imperialist interloper published cartoons of him as a saviour of the 
Americas. But the success of Mr. Hull in convincing the South 
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American nations of this country’s sincerity as a good neighbor is 
already history. That success was achieved in part by the constant 
public, almost evangelistic, reiteration of his aims. 

Mr. Hull’s notion of open diplomacy was implicit in many of 
the utterances he made in South America and in later speeches. 
Directly, he told a group of correspondents in May 1936, that 
“foreign policy, or diplomacy, or the public relations between 
nations—whatever you may term these phases of international 
affairs—are influenced chiefly by public opinion. The common 
objective of us who make the news and of you who alertly write 
it is to see that the public has sufficient accurate information and 
vision to comprehend the essential relations of nations with one 
another.” 

When Washington correspondents are referred to as “cynical,” 
it is because many of them have been in the Capital during many 
administrations. Those who constitute Mr. Hull’s press conferences, 
here and at international conclaves abroad, have seen Secretaries 
of State come and go. Sometimes in the past they have been dealt 
with in frank fashion, sometimes in a hush-hush manner that 
neither fooled nor impressed them. They are on the alert for 
dissembling and dissemblers, and they are experts in their line. It 
is no small tribute to Mr. Hull that he enjoys an almost unique 
status in that his dealings with the press have resulted in no impor- 
tant attacks upon him in a political way. 

The Secretary’s conviction that one of the chief responsibilities 
of his very responsible position is to keep the people informed is 
shown by the regularity of his meetings with the press. He has put 
these on a daily basis—something no other Cabinet officer and not 
even the President attempts. If Mr. Hull is away on official business, 
he is usually holding press conferences wherever he is. In his 
absence otherwise, the Acting Secretary does this chore. Mr. Hull 
sometimes summons special press gatherings for important 
announcements. 

The scene of his regular conferences is the great, formal 
reception room in the Secretary’s suite. This room has harbored 
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many a dignitary of renown. But for the portraits of former Secre- 
taries looking down from the high walls, it might be taken for a 
chamber in an Old World palace. When Mr. Hull is in it, his 
presence and his drawl proclaim that his régime is a far cry from 
those during which this same room was an inner sanctum of 
secrecy. 

Mr. Hull has determined what he has to divulge to the news- 
papers before he enters. It is not easy to budge him on matters on 
which he does not feel free to speak. It is impossible to inveigle him 
into replies to hypothetical queries; he has learned that this method 
of making headlines is an old one with the newsmen and a danger- 
ous one for the head of a foreign office. As a rule, his information 
is wholly current and highly useful to the correspondents, whose 
other sources of news, at home and abroad, sometimes build up a 
situation in which a mere nod from the Secretary means a story of 
world-wide importance. Mr. Hull, of course, is fully aware of these 
supplementary sources of information and of the fact that the 
newsmen know that two and two make four. 


PRESS CONFERENCES MORE FREQUENT 

In the time of Secretary Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief 
Justice, the newspapermen were received three times a week. Frank 
B. Kellogg increased the number of press conferences to four, and 
sometimes five when the occasion demanded it. Henry L. Stimson 
was less regular but usually saw the correspondents four or five 
times a week. So the process of turning the light on the State 
Department is not entirely new. But it remained for Mr. Hull to 
convince the journalists that it is now a settled policy that the 
public shall be kept thoroughly informed. 

Mr. Hughes endeavored in stalwart fashion, as far back as the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, to 
demonstrate a willingness to cooperate with the press. He held 
regular sessions with newsmen during the period of the conference. 
Relations were friendly. But there were several incidents to mar the 
picture. At the very outset of his tenure, in March 1921, the 
Secretary undertook tc tell newspapers that they should print no 
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statement regarding the affairs of the Department of State unless 
official authorization was given. This stirred a hornet’s nest for a 
while and led to criticism of the policy as “reactionary.” The use 
of an “official spokesman” around the State Department at about 
this time also produced comments to the effect that the Secretary 
should take responsibility for the department’s outgivings. 

An “official spokesman,” it may be explained, is a sort of 
“Charlie McCarthy” on the official scene. A high official gives out 
a bit of news. He stipulates that he is not to be quoted but that the 
substance of his information may be attributed to an “official” 
source. If the reaction is sour, “McCarthy” can be repudiated. 

A tacit feud between Mr. Hughes and the late Frank Simonds, 
famed international commentator, marked many of the press 
gatherings during the Disarmament Conference period. How it 
started and why, no one ever knew, but every time Mr. Hughes 
entered the conference room and his eye fell upon Mr. Simonds, he 
appeared to bristle; and Simonds, on his part, proceeded to insist 
upon replies to a series of questions for which the Secretary was 
unable or unwilling to give the answers. These sharp exchanges 
are part of the lore of that great international conclave. 

During Mr. Hughes’s conduct of the armament conference 
there also occurred the famous episode involving interpretation of 
the Nine Power Pacific Treaty. Mr. Hughes, of course, knew what 
the provisions of the treaty were meant to cover. But President 
Harding, at one of his own press conferences, attempted to explain 
the treaty and was so utterly wrong that the whole world was 
momentarily agitated. It was necessary for Mr. Hughes to set the 
President right and explain to the press. Incidentally, that incident 
resulted in the abolition of direct questions and answers at White 
House press conferences. The direct, catch-as-catch-can method 
was not resumed until Franklin Roosevelt took office. 

Mr. Kellogg now and then was criticized for “lack of candor” 
and for timidity in the matter of keeping the public advised. Even 
during Mr. Stimson’s régime Undersecretary William R. Castle 
found it necessary to defend press conferences against criticism and 
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to insist as much was being told as was possible. Very little com- 
plaint has materialized since Mr. Hull moved into the Secretarial 
office. 

Of all the Federal departments, of course, the State Depart- 
ment, whose dealings are with other sovereign nations, is fettered 
most in the matter of press relations. Circumstances are often such 
that negotiations of an important nature can be impaired by pre- 
mature publicity, the world being what it is. It is often the case 
that the wishes of other nations influence the extent to which 
publicity is given in this country. 

Mr. Hull is credited with having pushed the frontier of open 
dealing far ahead. He tries to give the answers the public wants 
and still adhere to necessary amenities of pending negotiations. An 
innovation he has introduced is that of explaining voluntarily and 
in detail certain matters on which he believes the public should be 
informed. This is of immense help to the newsmen in reporting 
developments fully and accurately and, in the cases of those who 
write interpretatively, in forming their own conclusions. 


COUNTER-ATTACK IN THE PRESS 


The Secretary is likewise alert to the uses of the press in 
combating attacks upon his policies which have been made 
through that medium. When, recently, Senator Capper of Kansas 
made what the Secretary felt was an unwarranted criticism of the 
Administration’s reciprocal trade policy, it was a matter of only a 
few hours until Mr. Hull had gone gunning for the Kansan in the 
most robust language. As one correspondent wrote, he got mad, 
put on his coonskin cap, got out his musket and “went out for 
bear.” Few men have crusaded as militantly for an ideal as Mr. 
Hull, and to him sanity in trade is the handmaiden of peace. 

There are times when Mr. Hull prefers to make important 
pronouncements in formal statements or in prepared speeches. 
One of his recent peace utterances bearing significantly on the Far 
Eastern situation was given in a speech. He issued an extended 
statement the other day announcing the proposed negotiations of 
a trade agreement with the United Kingdom—capstone of his 
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policy of promoting mutually agreeable commercial relations as a 
basis for peace. This statement contained full information concern- 
ing the present state of commercial relations with Great Britain. 

In such cases, written statements are handed to the newsmen 
well in advance, enabling them to analyze the material and prepare 
their articles. 

Those who follow Mr. Hull’s speeches perhaps have caught a 
hint of the fact that the Secretary is not to be underestimated 
because of his diffidence, his unspectacular diction, and his mild 
appearance. Looking at the Secretary’s record in this respect as a 
whole, it is difficult to escape the conviction that this man went out 
in the beginning to sell a bill of goods, in the merits of which he 
had profound faith, and refused to let any obstacles stop him. 
Behind his shy exterior is a persistence on which, to their sorrow, 
some of his adversaries have not reckoned. It is that of a doughty 
fighting man whose enemies had better beware. 

Throughout his public career, Mr. Hull’s specialty has been 
that of tariffs, trade, and fiscal matters. Long ago he developed a 
loathing for artificial trade barriers. To his mind, much of the strife 
of the world resulted from these impediments to the free flow of 
commerce—a flow which he believed could be promoted by a 
genuine effort of the nations to agree at least upon the trade 
commodities they could profitably exchange. 

In his successful bid for the cooperation of the American 
republics, Mr. Hull linked trade and peace as inseparable objec- 
tives. At first, it was not easy to win public attention to these sub- 
jects. Nor was it easy to convince the South American countries 
that this official of the United States was truly sympatico to their 
needs and ideals. In this country, people had become accustomed 
to Secretaries of State making polished pronouncements which 
often were notable for their lack of substance. 

But Mr. Hull, for all his aversion to public speech-making, 
burned with a yearning to get his message to the world. He kept 
up his crusade. He made speeches when it was probably painful 
for him to do so. Whenever he felt he properly could use a public 
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forum for advancing his views, he gritted his teeth, so to speak, and 
went in to battle for his principles. He was convinced that in time 
the American people and the world would understand the 
basic common sense of his reciprocal trade program and would 
support it. 

So he not only made speeches but put information into 
them. It was tedious business to interest the people in complex 
economic problems, but he kept pounding in the belief that the 
people needed to be educated on these problems. He said what he 
had to say simply and unmistakably. As a result, a program which 
at first was under suspicion came to be accepted as sound in widely 
separated quarters. 

Few political observers now fail to agree that one of the 
biggest miscalculations made by the Republican Presidential 
candidate in 1936 was to attack the Hull reciprocal trade program. 
Not only did the candidate display a lack of knowledge of the facts 
he discussed but he opened the way for Mr. Hull to call upon the 
great body of support he had built up for his policy. This support 
includes many business elements which may be otherwise hostile 
to the Administration of which Mr. Hull is a member. 


ADDRESSING THE “LITTLE MAN” 


In his addresses on trade, peace, neutrality, “good neighbor” 
relations and other subjects, the Secretary has managed, besides 
conveying information, to win a response from listeners who 
cannot miss the note he strikes of wanting to take the public into 
his confidence. He has talked in terms calculated to bring the 
understanding of the “little man” as well as the statesman and 
financier. He has braved the terrors of the microphone often in 
order to prosecute his crusade—and those around the Secretary of 
State cannot escape the feeling that they are working with a 
crusader. 

Negotiation of trade agreements is a delicate business. It 
touches the skein of international relations at many points, involv- 
ing not only trade practices between this country and another, but 
between that other country and still others. But even in this 
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endeavor Mr. Hull proceeds on the theory that public opinion must 
be consulted, and he practises as far as possible his belief in full 
publicity. Before an agreement is negotiated, as in the case of the 
United Kingdom dickerings, announcement is made that such 
negotiation is contemplated and all possible information is pub- 
lished as to prevailing trade with the country concerned. This is 
an invitation to all interested parties to submit their views to the 
interdepartmental committee created for this purpose. 

Of course, the interested parties do respond, sometimes quite 
loudly, as in the case of the present New England protest against 
permitting an influx of Czechoslovakian shoes. The interdepart- 
mental committee holds public hearings. Briefs may be submitted. 
Full opportunity is given for all reasonable advice to be given for 
or against potential provisions of an agreement. Promptly, when 
an agreement is reached, its terms are proclaimed, and, thereafter, 
from time to time, the progress of trade under the agreement is 
described. 

The State Department reports that Mr. Hull’s speeches on this 
subject and others are in such demand that it has been necessary 
for them to be printed in special pamphlet form and reprinted 
several times. 

The Secretary’s relations with the press are but a part 
of the extensive system the Department now follows in keeping 
the public informed. Daily releases are given out dealing with 
every conceivable subject pertaining to the activities of the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. These press releases, mimeographed 
at the start, are put out weekly in printed form. The weekly 
release contains such statements as may be given out by the White 
House in connection with foreign affairs. 

These releases are made available to the public. They are 
subscribed to by an increasing number of international institutions, 
universities, libraries, teachers, lawyers interested in international 
practice, and others. Citations from them constantly bob up in 
various works dealing with diplomacy and international relations. 
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Under Mr. Hull, the Department’s publication program has 
been so expanded as to draw special comment in the reports of the 
American Society of International Law. Other organizations have 
applauded extension of a service which had been held to be 
deficient. 

A lot of the departmental activity in the publicity field is 
routine. But the whole machine has received remarkable impetus 
from the personality of Mr. Hull, a man of the people who wants 
to work with the people in promoting what he believes to be their 
vital welfare. It will be said by many that in his work he also has 
given wholesome impetus to the world. 
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LOBBYING FOR BIRTH CONTROL 


By HAZEL C. BENJAMIN 


Miss Benjamin is a graduate of New York State College for Teachers and 
holds an M.A. in political science from the University of Chicago. From 
1930 to 1932 she was librarian for the World Peace Foundation in 
Boston, and at present she is collecting material for a book on European 
labor camps to be issued by the CCC Study of American Youth Com- 
mission. From 1934 to 1937 Miss Benjamin was librarian for the 
National Committee on Federal Legislation for Birth Control and in 
charge of all of its records. She was thus able to observe at first hand the 
techniques employed by this group during the final and most productive 
years of its existence. 


O,. December 7, 1936, the Second Circuit Court of Appeals handed 
down a decision in the case of U.S. vs. One Package . . . which 
Margaret Sanger, founder of the American birth control move- 
ment, acclaimed as a “momentous victory” marking “the close 
of one epoch and the dawn of another.” It dismissed a Federal libel 
against contraceptive materials imported from Japan in January 
1933 for research purposes by the medical director of the Birth 
Control Clinical Research Bureau in New York City. The court 
expressed the view that the Federal statutes relating to such mate- 
rials “embraced only such articles as Congress would have de- 
nounced as immoral if it had understood all the conditions under 
which they were to be used. Its design, in our opinion, was not to 
prevent the importation, sale, or carriage by mail of things which 
might intelligently be employed by conscientious and competent 
physicians for the purpose of saving life or promoting the well- 
being of their patients.” 

The significance which Mrs. Sanger attached to this decision 
is evidenced by the fact that six months later she closed the doors 
of the National Committee on Federal Legislation for Birth Con- 
trol in Washington, D.C., after nearly eight years of work directed 
toward securing a legislative amendment of equivalent effect. By 
this action she expressed her belief that her fight for the legiti- 
mization of the transportation and importation of materials and 
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information relating to contraception by members of the medical 
profession had been successfully terminated. 

It was a fight in which the opening gun had been fired in 
August 1914 when a Federal grand jury in New York City brought 
an indictment against Mrs. Sanger for violation of the postal regu- 
lations. In the twenty-two years intervening between these two 
events, the birth control movement graduated from Greenwich 
Village to Park Avenue, and it saw opposition based on moral and 
religious grounds gradually decrease. The undoubted change 
which has taken place in public attitude toward the subject has 
resulted in part, no doubt, from the courage, energy, and perse- 
verance of the leaders of the movement, but more fundamentally 
it has resulted from the timeliness of the movement. 

Agitation for the right of the married woman to space her 
children and to determine their number was begun at a time when 
the economic, technical, and social changes accompanying the 
transformation of the United States from a pioneering agricultural 
community to an industrial nation had already combined to make 
a large family less of an asset. The soil was prepared for the 
germination and growth of the birth control idea. 

Knowledge of contraception was still esoteric in 1914. The 
few reformers like Robert Dale Owen and Moses Harmon in the 
nineteenth century, and physicians, such as Abraham Jacobi, 
William Allen Pusey, and William J. Robinson in the early twen- 
tieth, had been generally unheeded. To a public still bound by the 
sex taboos of Victorian morality, Margaret Sanger, when she first 
spoke out in 1914, was a radical. But the violent changes in atti- 
tudes and manners which accompanied the war era helped to break 
down the barriers and to make it possible for birth control to 
become a subject for polite conversation. 

Evidence of this changing attitude was found by Hornell 
Hart’ in a careful study of magazine and newspaper indexes cover- 

1 “Changing social! attitudes and interests,” in Recent Social Trends in the United States, 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933, vol. I, pp. 414-15. The indexes referred to are the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature and the New York Times Index 
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ing the period, 1914-31. Not only did the number of articles in- 
dexed during this period show an upward trend, but the opinions 
expressed were predominantly more favorable than unfavorable. 
Examination of the same indexes for the years 1932-36 shows that 
this trend has been sustained. In fact the number of entries about 
birth control in the New York Times Index reached a peak of 
ninety-two in 1935. 

Further indication of this favorable trend may be observed 
from the results of polls which have been conducted since 1930 
on the subject of birth control. In October of that year, Farm and 
Fireside published the results of a poll among its readers on the 
question of whether doctors should be legally permitted “to impart 
birth control methods to married couples who apply jointly.” 
Sixty-five per cent of those who replied voted in the affirmative. At 
the same time 81 per cent of this same group voted against divorce 
and 78 per cent against the repeal of prohibition. 

Other polls have been made by the Michigan State Medical 
Society, 1933; the Churchman, 1935; Medical Society of Virginia, 
1935; Mark Hawley, radio news commentator over WOR, 1935; 
Town Hall Club of New York, 1935; the Forum, 1935; Fortune, 
1936; and the Massachusetts Medical Society, 1937. The results of 
all were favorable to birth control. 

Perhaps the most significant of all the polls was that con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion, the results of 
which were published on November 29, 1936. In answer to the 
question: “Should the distribution of information on birth control 
be made legal?” 70 per cent voted Yes. In every state a majority 
voted in the affirmative; the lowest majority was 53 per cent in 
South Dakota, and the highest go per cent in Nevada. It is also of 
interest to note that two weeks later, in answer to the question: 
“What is the ideal size of family?” the Institute announced that 
64 per cent of its sample had voted in favor of a two- or three-child 
family (the vote was evenly divided between the two figures). 

In this connection the work of the National Committee on 
Federal Legislation for Birth Control holds special interest, for its 
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success was dependent upon definite and public expression of 
opinion favorable to birth control. The existence of such opinion 
was not enough; members of Congress must be made aware of 
its reality. 

It is noteworthy that Mrs. Sanger did not set out to change the 
laws by the slow process of education; she believed public interest 
would be more quickly aroused and action more speedily secured 
by defying them. So she dramatized her fight at the start by taking 
the offensive. She has said that she deliberately tried to find out 
in the columns of her first publication, The Woman Rebel, how far 
she could go without interference from governmental authority.” 
If woman “must break the law to establish her right to voluntary 
motherhood,” she said in 1917, “then the law shall be broken.” 

It was a strategic position and tribute to Mrs. Sanger’s 
natural astuteness. It put the forces of government on the defensive 
and in the unpleasant position of seeming to make a martyr of a 
woman who professed humanitarian motives. It was a quick and 
practically certain way to secure publicity and draw public atten- 
tion to the subject. Both the Federal government and that of New 
York State found it necessary to arrest her, and she made good use 
of the opportunities for dramatic action which these arrests 
afforded.“ 

However, after having had the Federal indictment against her 
quashed and after having served thirty days in Queens County 
Penitentiary, Mrs. Sanger began to realize that although spectac- 
ular methods might make good newspaper copy, the indignation 
with which her self-invited martyrdom had been greeted was not 
very widespread, nor had she rallied anything approaching nation- 
wide support. The Federal law, as well as those in many of the 
states, was still unchanged. She wrote in My Fight for Birth 
Control: 


2 Margaret Sanger, My Fight for Birth Control, New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1931, 
p. 80 

8 Birth Control Review, vol. 1, no. 1, p. 4 (February 1917) 

# The story of these incidents is told in Sanger, op. cit., chaps. VI-VII, [IX-XTV 
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What then was the solution? The answer was to make the club . 

women, the women of wealth and intelligence, use their power and 

money and influence to obtain freedom and knowledge for the women 
of the poor. These laws must be changed. The women of leisure must 
listen. The women of wealth must give. The women of influence must 
protest. Together they must bring about a change of laws and convert 
public opinion to the belief that motherhood should be conscious and 
volitional. This, then, was the new plan I was to act upon. 

FIRST NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

Accordingly Mrs. Sanger undertook a national educational 
campaign. She began a new periodical, the Birth Control Review, 
and undertook a lecture tour. In November 1921, at the first of 
many conferences to be organized and successfully carried through 
by her, the American Birth Control League came into existence. 

While Mrs. Sanger continued to build up her new organiza- 
tion and to further its educational activities, another group, the 
Voluntary Parenthood League under Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett’s 
leadership, initiated the first birth control lobby and secured the 
introduction into Congress in 1925 of an “open bill” which pro- 
vided for removal of the phrases concerning contraception from 
the Federal obscenity statutes. This bill subsequently died in 
committee. 

Mrs. Sanger did not deny the logic of the principle upon 
which this bill rested, but with characteristic pragmatism denied 
its expediency. She believed that it would be easier to secure the 
passage of a “doctors’ bill,’ amending the Federal statutes by 
exempting from their application members of the medical profes- 
sion in their private practice and their organized activities. The 
bills which she later sponsored, while differing in details, were all 
of this type. 

By 1928 Mrs. Sanger believed that the tide of public opinion 
had begun to turn in favor of birth control: 

It was being tolerated as a social necessity as well as a constructive 

instrument in morality. Never before was there such an opportunity for 

organizing the nation to bear upon Congress and legislatures in the 


various states to effect legislation. It became more apparent to me that 
a person like myself whose contribution to the movement had been 
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aggressive pioneering was now needed in the national field to organize 

a campaign to effect legislation in Congress.° 
Having arrived at this decision, however, Mrs. Sanger found the 
American Birth Control League unwilling to back her. Ever the 
individualist, conscious of the hampering tendencies of boards, 
resentful of their effort to dictate her policies, and impatient with 
the red tape involved in working with them, she resigned her presi- 
dency of the organization whose membership at that time totalled 
60,000. She also relinquished her connection with the Birth Control 
Review the circulation of which, under her editorship, had grown 
to nearly 13,000. In the following year, 1929, she announced forma- 
tion of the National Committee on Federal Legislation for Birth 
Control, a “national organization to amend the Federal anti-birth- 
control laws.” 


NEW GROUP ORGANIZED 

Asa first step, Mrs. Sanger built up an endorsing committee of 
one thousand which included such recognized social and profes- 
sional leaders as Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Lamont, Henry Pratt Fairchild, C. C. Little, Thomas Nixon 
Carver, Paul H. Douglas, William Fielding Ogburn, Rabbi Louis 
L. Mann, Leon J. Cole, Dr. William Allen Pusey, Mrs. Kellogg 
Fairbank, Theodore Curtis Abel, Mrs. Clark B. Millikan, Mrs. 
Kemper Campbell, and Miriam Van Waters. Again she called the 
conference technique into use. However, instead of holding one 
national conference, as in the case of the American Birth Control 
League, Mrs. Sanger organized regional conferences in order to 
broaden the base of her support. These were held at Boston, Colum- 
bus, and Los Angeles between October 8, 1929, and February 21, 
1930, and at these meetings national, regional, state, and local 
officers were appointed and a program of action was adopted. 

Work of the committee was financed by sympathetic individ- 
uals and organizations. There were no membership dues, since 
Mrs. Sanger did not wish to make active support of her program 
dependent upon financial status. The rosy financial hopes of the 


5 Sanger, op. cif., p. 332 
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first year or two were shattered by the effects of the stock 
market crash, and like so many other groups sponsoring causes, the 
committee suffered the throes of an unsteady and inadequate 
income, a fact which necessarily affected the nature and scope of 
its activities. 

It was most unlikely that Congressional action on the subject 
of birth control could be secured without considerable pressure 
from the public. Consequently the National Committee’s task was 
twofold. In addition to work among the legislators at each session 
of Congress, it was also necessary to conduct a widespread and 
continuous campaign to educate the Congressmen’s constituents, 
to urge them to make their opinions known, and to organize them 
into groups readily mobilized for pressure in time of legislative 
emergency. 

The methods by which the constituencies were reached were 
those made familiar by many other educational and propagandist 
organizations, colored by certain features characteristic of Mrs. 
Sanger’s personality. For as president of the committee, she was 
the dominant figure. The other officers were her loyal friends; the 
staff members her personal representatives. All important com- 
munications to the public were sent under her signature, and sel- 
dom without her express approval. The effect was to establish a 
personal relationship between her and her supporters. 

Mrs. Sanger did not at once attempt to start another magazine. 
Instead from 1929 to 1935 she depended upon a series of News 
Letters. In November 1936 she began publication of a monthly 
periodical, the National Birth Control News, which was sent to a 
selected list of some 7,000 contributors and active workers. 

Of course pamphlet material on various phases of birth control 
was also made available. The channels of distribution were chiefly 
lectures and meetings, meetings of other organizations, confer- 
ences, fairs and exhibits, more than four hundred libraries, field 
workers, and the information service maintained at national head- 
quarters. In 1936 alone, 164,750 individual pieces of literature were 
distributed. Most of them bore the names of such well-known 
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individuals as Margaret Sanger, Pearl Buck, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Dean Inge, and John Haynes Holmes, and consisted 
chiefly of reprinted newspaper and magazine articles. Copies of 
Congressional hearings, pertinent reports from the Milbank Fund, 
a questions-and-answers pamphlet, text of Congressional bills, and 
summaries of the legal situation furnished additional printed 
matter. 

Other familiar means of propagandizing which were em- 
ployed by the National Committee included lectures, newspaper 
publicity, and radio programs. Lectures averaged about 200 per 
year. In addition to Mrs. Sanger herself, a number of doctors, 
sociologists, clergymen, lawyers, social workers, nurses, and inter- 
ested laymen were available as speakers. Many times these lectures 
were delivered in the face of local opposition, which gave them 
additional publicity value and frequently tended to increase soli- 
darity among friends of the movement. 

Occasional releases to the press were sent out from Washington 
headquarters in connection with Congressional action on birth 
control or with events such as the American Conference on Birth 
Control and National Recovery, January 1934, and the Twenty- 
First Anniversary Dinner, February 12, 1935. However, no salaried 
professional publicity expert was on the staff of the Committee 
until 1935. During the succeeding two years about 150 releases 
were issued, many of them gaining nationwide publication. Local 
workers were urged to make every effort to secure newspaper notice 
of their own activities, in many cases with excellent results. 


RADIO GIVES WAY 

For a number of years the broadcasting companies closed their 
programs to discussion of birth control. The first to open its doors 
was WEVD, the Debs memorial station, which broadcast a series 
of ten talks on the subject in the winter of 1932-33. The National 
Committee itself secured its first program as late as February 12, 
1935, when a speech delivered by Congressman Walter M. Pierce 
was broadcast over the NBC network upon the occasion of the 
twenty-first anniversary of the birth control movement. Since that 
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time the radio has become increasingly available, and Mrs. Sanger 
herself spoke over the radio three times in the months of March 
and April 1937. 

One of the most interesting and important techniques em- 
ployed by the National Committee involved the making of con- 
tacts with other organizations. Between 1931 and 1936 approxi- 
mately 100 national, regional, and state organizations were 
approached in this way, in addition to hundreds of local groups. 
These efforts generally sought, and frequently culminated in, the 
taking of group action in support of birth control legislation. The 
following table shows the number of resolutions of support of 
which the committee received notification: 





Year Resolutions 
1930 81 
1931 17 
1932 116 
1933 73 
1934 189 
1935 273 
1936 221 
Total 970 


Thirty of these 970 endorsing groups were national organiza- 
tions. In many cases a national endorsement was the fruit of several 
years’ preliminary work among subsidiary local and state groups. 
This was particularly true of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, an organization with a membership of approximately 
2,000,000. When the Federation’s biennial convention met in Rich- 
mond in 1931, the National Committee was refused permission to 
distribute literature in buildings where the meetings were being 
held. Efforts to change this attitude were begun at once. Mrs. 
Sanger was invited to speak at the next convention in 1933. And 
in 1935 at the Detroit convention, the desired resolution was 
adopted. This change of “ront was brought about by resolving the 
problem into its parts and working on local groups who in turn 
influenced their state federations to act. 
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The chief importance of such resolutions lay, of course, in their 
influence upon the public mind and in their persuasive effect on 
Congressmen. Important from this standpoint was the endorse- 
ment of religious groups, especially since the chief opposition to 
birth control has been on moral and religious grounds. The first 
religious organizations to endorse were naturally those of liberal 
tendencies, such as the Unitarians and the Universalists. Gradually 
some of the more conservative Jewish and Protestant groups fell 
into line, and great was the jubilation at committee headquarters 
when, in 1934, the Episcopal Church added its support. 

Group endorsements frequently resulted in active help in the 
legislative work. Endorsing groups everywhere were urged to write 
to their Congressmen, and certain national organizations, notably 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, and the National Council of Jewish 
Women, did actual lobbying for the birth control bills. 


FINALLY ORGANIZED MEDICINE 


The toughest nut to crack in this movement for group endorse- 
ment was organized medicine. Although a number of county and 
regional medical societies, and some national medical groups such 
as the American Gynecological Society, the American Neuro- 
logical Association, and the Medical Women’s National Associa- 
tion went on record as favoring birth control principles, the 
American Medical Association itself steadily refused its support in 
spite of the active sympathy of some of its most outstanding 
members. Under the leadership of Dr. Prentiss Willson, a member 
of Mrs. Sanger’s Medical Advisory Committee, a pressure group 
of physicians known as the National Medical Committee on State 
and Federal Birth Control Legislation was formed in 1934. Finally 
in 1937 the American Medical Association was forced to yield to 
the demands of this and other organized medical groups. At its 
annual meeting in June, the association adopted the report of its 
Committee to Study Contraceptive Practices. This report recog- 
nized “the frequent occurrence of medical indications for the pre- 
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vention of conception” and expressly recommended that “the 
American Medical Association take such action as may be neces- 
sary to make clear to physicians their legal rights in relation to the 
use of contraceptives.” Thus more than twenty years after the lay 
movement had begun, the medical profession as a whole recognized 
contraception as a part of accepted medical practice. 

In addition to propaganda methods already mentioned, per- 
sonal contact with community leaders and members over an 
extensive area was secured by means of field workers, beginning in 
1931. Between 1934 and 1936 forty workers visited 600 towns and 
covered approximately 1,000 meetings. The committee records 
show the value of such work in increased local activity and in- 
creased response to requests from headquarters for assistance. 

Through these workers, and through lectures and meetings, 
the number of individuals who expressed their approval of the 
work of the committee increased steadily. In 1930 there were 3,000 
endorsers; in 1936 there were 52,464. 

The chief function of the National Committee’s field workers 
was the organization of pressure groups, especially in the districts 
of Congressmen whose votes were most desirable. The result was 
a group of about goo state, district, county, and local chairmen and 
workers. The chairmen were responsible for stimulating local 
support and activities, for having letters and telegrams sent to their 
representatives in Congress upon request from Washington head- 
quarters, and for arranging that Congressmen be interviewed while 
at home, especially in election years. 

Twice the committee began circulation of a petition. The 
number of signatures was not impressive, because not enough 
money was available for the purpose, but Mrs. Sanger felt that this 
type of activity had value in that it gave loyal and enthusiastic 
supporters something definite and simple to do by way of making 
a direct contribution to her work. 


TEN BILLS INTRODUCED 
The committee succeeded in having ten bills introduced in 
Congress. On the first five of these, 1930-34, hearings were held, 
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three in the Senate and two in the House. The hearings were con- 
sidered an essential part of the educational campaign, and every 
effort to secure them was made. That they were not held on bills 
introduced in 1935 and 1936 may be attributed in part to the fact 
that the chairmen of the Judiciary Committees, to which the bills 
have been referred since the second one, were the same individuals 
as iN 1934. 

Several methods were used for the education of Congressmen 
in addition to the hearings. First Mrs. Sanger, and in later years 
more frequently her paid and volunteer lobbyists, made the rounds 
each session. In 1930 only seventeen Senators and eighteen Repre- 
sentatives were interviewed, but by April 1932, 206 members of 
the Seventy-Third Congress had been interviewed, representing 
nearly 40 per cent of the total membership of that body. In 1934 the 
committee headquarters reported that the office of every Congress- 
man had been visited. During 1932 these calls were supplemented 
with a regular series of “information sheets” mailed to each mem- 
ber from Washington headquarters. 

At irregular intervals pieces of literature which seemed par- 
ticularly calculated to catch the Congressional eye found their way 
into the offices on the Hill. Among these were the report of the 
Committee on Marriage and the Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches, an issue of Church and Society (a Congregational pub- 
lication) devoted to birth control, a number of State Government 
dealing with birth control legislation, both state and Federal, and 
several general releases. 

As was to have been expected, the majority of Congressmen 
were totally uninformed and uninterested at the beginning, but 
the proportion of such members diminished from year to year, 
particularly among the younger men. In the 1934-35 annual report 
the committee observed: 


This is a far cry from 1930 when some of our representatives were 
forcibly ejected from Congressional offices because the subject was 
considered “too indecent to discuss with a lady!” 
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This progress was also shown in the estimates of support in Con- 
gress which were periodically prepared by the committee. Three 
of these are tabulated below:* 


Year Favorable Opposed Non-Committal Not Seen 
1932 114 27 65 325 
1934-35 151 74 148 156 
1935-36 188 79 144 120 


Although there has been an undoubted increase in the num- 
ber of Congressmen willing to express themselves as favorable to 
the proposed legislation on birth control in an interview with a 
lobbyist or a constitutent, very little action resulted. Only two of 
the ten birth control bills were reported out of committee, one 
with the recommendation that it be referred to a different com- 
mittee, and the other with the recommendation that it be passed. 
In the latter case the bill appeared on the Senate calendar and was 
passed over, only to be recalled five minutes later when a certain 
Senator awoke from his nap and discovered what had taken place. 

Like so many other social reforms, birth control had to com- 
pete for attention with measures of great political and economic 
urgency during the years of depression and recovery. Few mem- 
bers of Congress felt that their political futures were dependent 
upon favorable action on these bills, while some feared that a vote 
for birth control might cost them their seats. Non-Catholics repre- 
senting strongly Catholic districts, regardless of their own personal 
opinions, showed a consistent tendency to evade the issue. An 
inhibiting factor in the situation was the general reluctance to 
arouse religious controversy. These circumstances resulted in the 
dilatory tactics with which all lobbies of the type of the National 
Committee are familiar. 

Indeed the birth control lobby fared rather well in that the 
acceptance of the decision of the Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
by the executive branch of the government permitted it to retire 
gracefully from the legislative field with banners still flying. 

® The increase in the number opposed during the last two years given must be consid- 


ered in the light of the larger number of interviews in those years as compared with 1932. 
The proportion of Catholics in Congress was also larger during the latter period. 
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ALLIED PROPAGANDA AND THE 
COLLAPSE OF GERMAN 
MORALE IN 1918 


By GEORGE G. BRUNTZ 


This article is based on material contained in the author's doctoral 
dissertation which is to be published by the Stanford University Press 
as a volume in the Hoover War Library series. Dr. Bruntz (Ph.D. Stan- 
ford 1936) is head of the Social Science Department at Los Gatos Union 
High School, Los Gatos, California, and has served as Visiting Professor 
of History at Hastings College. 


e. no other war in history has propaganda played so important a 
part as in the world conflict of 1914-18. Although most of us know 
the extent to which the neutral countries were bombarded with 
propaganda from the civil authorities of the Allied and Central 
powers, few of us perhaps realize the importance placed upon 
propaganda as an instrument of warfare by the military authorities. 
The destruction of the enemy morale by the dissemination of 
defeatist, disheartening, and revolutionary leaflets, pamphlets, 
books and propaganda “news sheets,” was recognized as an 
important part of the offensive against the enemy. While the 
Allied artillery, for instance, was pounding the German troops 
with shells, the propaganda sections were bombarding these same 
troops and the German people behind the lines with arguments. 
The seriousness with which this attack of “word bullets” was 
regarded by the military machines on both sides, and the effect 
that Allied propaganda had upon the morale of the German 
troops and civilians behind the lines, is the story of the paragraphs 
that follow. 

During the first two years of the war the governments were 
busy with the task of bringing public opinion at home to war pitch, 
and with the more strictly military side of the war. But by 1917 
propaganda was recognized as a valuable instrument of offensive 
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warfare against the enemy. The Allied Powers were the first to 
recognize the significance of this weapon and every Allied country 
set up official organizations for the dissemination of propaganda 
in the enemy countries. England had its Crewe House, at the 
head of which was the arch-propagandist, Lord Northcliffe. In 
France the unofficial Alliance Francaise started the work, and later 
the government set up the famous Maison de la Presse. The United 
States disseminated propaganda to the Germans through the 
Military Intelligence Section of the United States Army, the 
famous Committee on Public Information (C.P.I.), the Friends 
of German Democracy, and other organizations. 

The ultimate aim of the propagandists of the Allies was to 
shatter the faith of the Germans in the military machine and to 
prepare the way for the overthrow of the Imperial Government. 
The various propaganda agencies were organized on a large scale 
and carried on an intensive warfare by word of mouth, in the 
press, and through leaflets, books, and pamphlets. As Karl 
von Vetter puts it: 





In those days the Briton shot not only with thousands of cannon, tens 
of thousands of M.C.; he not only shot from hundreds of aeroplanes; he 
not only rammed with thousands of tanks against us; but he flooded 
us with millions of leaflets. . .. How could they help but have an effect 
on the used-up, half-starved troops? . . . The G.H.Q. put a high 
premium for the delivery of the leaflets. It did not receive many.’ 


On July 31, 1917, the Chief of the German General Staff of 
the Field Army issued a circular in which he lamented the feeling 
of “profound depression” at home. This symptom he attributed 
in part to the real distress among the German people. But for the 
most part this situation resulted, said the circular, from the agita- 
tion of certain enemies of state within Germany.’ On September 
14, 1918, the widely read shipping journal Hansa of Hamburg 


1 Karl von Vetter, Der Zusammenbruch der Westfront, Ludendorff ist schuld! Die 
anklage der Feldgrauen. Berlin, 1919, p. 8 

2 Werk des Untersuchungsausschusses der Deutschen Verfassungsgebenden National- 
versammlung und des deutschen Reichstages 1919-1928; Die Ursachen des deutschen 
Zusammenbruchs im Jahre 1918. Series 4, edited by Dr. Albrecht Phillip, Deutsche Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte. Berlin, 1925-28. 8 vols. Vol. V1, p. 20, contains 
the entire circular. This work will be cited hereafter as U.D.Z. 
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lamented the “despondency, discontent, depression, hanging 
heads” that could be seen everywhere in Germany. The spirit of 
defeatism “is visibly surrounding the German people, disturbing 
our spiritual balance, darkening our temper.” It continued: 
Today we can recognize the origin of this depression of German will 
power. It was the long-advertised publicity offensive of the Entente 
directed against us under England’s lead and under the special direc- 
tion of that unprincipled, unscrupulous rascal Northcliffe.’ 
The feeling within Germany was further described by Dr. George 
Herron after his 5th conversation with Dr. de Fiori: 
The peasants and workers of Germany are already asking questions 
which predict the possibility of a revolution. . . . All through Germany, 
he declared, the peasants and workers are saying to each other that if 
the whole world is against Germany there must be some reason for it. 
It must be that they have been deceived about the war from the begin- 
ning. And why should they go on being killed and starved for masters 
who tell them only lies? It is better that they should kill their masters.* 
The Sitiddeutsche Monatshefte, in April 1924, went so far as 
to credit the Allied propagandists with having taken over the 
leadership of the German people in the last few months of the 
war. By the fall of 1918 “the majority of the German people 
placed greater trust in Woodrow Wilson than in their own 
leaders.” 


REPORTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SUBSECTION 


However, in estimating the effect of Allied propaganda upon 
the German troops and the people behind the lines we must 
consider, first, the Reports of the Psychological Subsection of the 
U.S. Army; second, the efforts on the part of Germany at counter- 
propaganda; third, the desertions among the enemy troops; and 
fourth, German Army Orders dealing with propaganda. 

The Psychological Subsection of the U.S. Army kept a closer 
watch on the morale of the German troops than any of the 


propaganda agencies or intelligence sections of the Allied countries. 
8 London Times, October 31, 1919 
* Herron Papers, Vol. I, p. 126, Document XXV. De Fiori Conversations, 5th conver- 


sation 
5 Stiddeutsche Monatshefte, April 1924, p. 1 
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This Subsection set up a detailed system for watching the deteriora- 
tion of the German morale. Agents prepared daily reports which 
contained all news in any way relating to the morale of the 
Germans. After studying these daily reports carefully, the officers 
in charge made general interpretations of the drift of the enemy 
morale in a weekly report. Using as a basis for its estimate, 
material contained in these weekly reports, supplemented by 
information obtained from every source open to the Military In- 
telligence, the Psychological Subsection worked out its famous 
Chart of German Civilian Morale, which recorded the ups and 
downs of the enemy morale. 

Photostatic copies of this chart were supplied to the writer by 
the War Department, General Staff, Military Intelligence Division 
(G-2). The copies are not suitable for reproduction here, but the 
accompanying drawing (greatly compressed horizontally and 
showing only two of the five component lines) will suggest the 
nature of the original. The chart was drawn on a large sheet 
divided into cross-sections each of which represented a day. A 
heavy black line shows the wavering morale of Germany’s civilian 
population.’ Starting in August 1914 at the top of the chart, the 
line runs fairly straight until the Battle of the Marne in September 
when there is a slight decline. It runs along quite steadily above 
go per cent until January 1916 when there is a slight drop, which 
is, however, regained by March. From April to September 1916 
there is a rather sharp drop to 66 per cent. This resulted from 
the reverses at Verdun. By December it had returned again to 
75 per cent and by March 1917 it was up to 81 per cent again. 
From March we have another decline so that by May the morale 
stands at 65 per cent. It remains at almost this point until the 
latter part of October and early November when it rises sharply 
again because of the Bolshevik Revolution and the Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk. During February and March 1918 it stays near 95 per cent. 
6 E. Alexander Powell, The Army Behind the Army. New York, 1919, pp. 356 ff. 

7 Other lines also depicted the German military situation, the degree of political unity 


in Germany, the situation in Austria-Hungary, the state of food supply in the Central 
Powers, and the U-boat sinkings 
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But from April to May, when the propaganda began to take 
effect, there is a gradual drop. Toward the last of May 1918 there 
is a sharp drop to 58 per cent and after August it goes plunging 
down to almost the bottom of the chart where it ends on Novem- 
ber 11. 

To get information for their daily reports, agents of the Sub- 
section interviewed Germans in the Allied prison camps. From 
these interviews they got valuable information concerning the 
feeling among the German troops and the people beyond the 
Rhine. 

During these conversations the German officers were “often 
bored” while the private was gratified and “we found him sick 
of the war, doubtful of his leaders, and passionately curious about 
America’s war and peace.”* Occasionally, however, they also found 
officers who talked freely. An artillery lieutenant, L., who was 


® Heber Blankenhorn, “War of Morale,” Harper's CXXXIX (1919) p. 518 
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described as an “admirer of Ludendorff” said of the propaganda 
in one of these interviews: 


I can only talk as a soldier at the front, but there its effects were dis- 
astrous and especially so in the past six months. Even the little fugbiat- 
ter, after you read them, you imagined you read the truth, that our 
government was lying to us. I remember one, after I read it, I felt like 
blowing my brains out. I never let one of our men read them—but it was 
difficult—they were everywhere. 

Checking up on the initial propaganda campaign in the spring 
and early summer of 1918, the Intelligence Section found that 
German commanders were reporting lowered morale in the 
ranks of their troops. The German soldiers had become uneasy 
and rapidly were losing faith in their officers as a result of the 
information scattered from the air.” In the Kélnische Zeitung 
for October 31, 1918, a “High Officer on the Western Front,” 
analyzing the military reverses wrote: 


What caused most damage was the paper war waged by our enemies, 
who daily flooded us with hundreds of thousands of leaflets, extraor- 
dinarily well arranged and well edited."* * 


In an American Divisional Summary of the 28th of January, 
1919, is found the following from the interrogation of S., an 
infantryman: 

One of the things that made a great impression on the German soldiers 

and which S. believes helped to shorten the war, was the propaganda 

dropped by American planes. Despite orders the soldiers continued to 
obtain the papers. Many sent them home to their families."* 
GERMAN COUNTER-PROPAGANDA 

From the very beginning of the War, Germany, like all of 
the warring nations, conducted a campaign of patriotic propa- 
ganda at home to keep up the morale of the German people and 
the troops. This work had been put into the hands of the Kriegs- 


presseamt, which had also the task of issuing war news to the 
9 ihid., p. 524 
10 Lt. C. H. Ball, New York Times, April 20, 1919, Section 7, p. 4 


11 Kélmische Zeitung, October 31, 1918 
!2 Blankenhorn, op. cit., p. 524 
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German press. This double duty resulted in a failure to organize 
an effective propaganda system in the Fatherland, since the 
Kriegspresseamt concentrated its efforts mainly on war news. This 
deficiency was not noticed during the first few years of the war, 
but when the Allied organizations began hammering at the 
German front with their flugblatter the Germans became aware 
of their weakness. But even then the military leaders failed to act, 
since the majority of these leaders did not understand the psychol- 
ogy of the war. As for the Minister of War, he was “a soldier with 
military duties and he was more interested in the conduct of the 
war from a military standpoint than a moral standpoint.” By 
the spring of 1917 Germany was feeling the effects of Allied 
propaganda. In May of that year the minister called a meeting in 
which the leading military officials, the Imperial Chancellor, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Minister of the Interior, and the 
Minister of Education took part. The Confides.tial Report of 
their meeting issued by the War Ministry throws some light on the 
propaganda activities of the Allies. 

Z No. 4240/17 G.A.I. 

War Ministry 

Strictly Confidential 

Report of the sitting of 25 May 1917 regarding the enemy anti- 

monarchistic activities and discussion of steps to be taken. . . 

The enemy endeavors to bring about anti-monarchical feeling among 

the fighting forces and the people have taken on a wider field recently 

and are supported by highly suspicious material spread in a most 

vigorous manner. For the most part the enemy is concentrating on 

leaflets in word and picture, which are being dropped from the air, or 

come in from the outside and are disseminated here. It is high time 

that the strong undermining work of the enemy be countered with 

similar propaganda in even more active manner.** 
Then follows a discussion of the steps to be taken to fight the 
demoralizing activities of the Allied propagandists. In the Foreign 
Office there was to be set up a central agency for the collection of 

18 Gen. Z. D. von Stein, Erlebnisse und Betrachtungen aus der Zeit des Weltkrieges. 


Berlin and Leipzig, 1919, p. 102 
14 U.D.Z., Vol. V, p. 130, Anlage XIII, contains the entire report 
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propaganda, and close cooperation between this and the press was 
to be established. Important people were to be enlisted to write 
articles for the press, or to give speeches in towns and villages all 
over Germany to combat enemy propaganda and harmful rumors. 
The churches, schools, and military hospitals were to be used as 
agencies for “enlightenment.” Teachers and wounded officers 
were to conduct lectures on patriotic subjects in an effort to raise 
the morale of the mass of people and the soldiers behind the 
Front. 

The army officials also took steps to raise the morale of the men 
at the Front. In a memorandum drawn up and submitted by 
General Ludendorff to the Chief of the General Staff of the 
Field Army, under date of July 29, 1917, we read: 


Everything which is likely to prejudice the morale of the troops, 
e.g. leaflets sent down from the air by the enemy or sent out from home, 
must be kept at a distance.*® 


By September 15, 1917, the Vaterlandische Unterricht unter 
den Truppen was set up with which it was proposed to raise the 
morale of the German soldiers. The army high command was to 
see to it that patriotic instruction was given to the troops. The 
officers were reminded that they carried the greatest responsibility 
for the patriotic instruction. They were to keep from the troops 
all unfavorable material such as enemy leaflets, and were to bend 
every effort to strengthen the will to victory among their men. 

The patriotic instruction was to be done through lectures, 
films, field preaching, and army newspapers. It is significant that 
“discussion during the instruction is not permitted.” The points 
to be stressed in this work were: (1) The causes of the war, reasons 
Germany entered, and results, especially to the German worker, 
if they lost; (2) The great strength of the German military 
machine, the victories of the U-boats, and the work of the great 
munitions factories; (3) The necessity and significance of the 





15 Gen. Erich von Ludendorff, The General Staff and Its Problems. Translated from 
the German by F. A. Holt, O.B.E. New York, 1920. 2 vols. Vol. Il, p. 388 
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cooperation of all classes—military, governmental, industrial, and 
commercial; the necessity for authority on one side and obedience 
on the other. Faithfulness to the Kaiser was especially to be 
sought. 

One great weakness of this attempt at patriotic instruction was 
that it was left in the hands of the military leaders. These were too 
busy with military details to bother about the Vaterlandische 
Unterricht. To be sure, a great deal of work along that line was 
done, but, as one German writer put it, “What good would it do 
to try to oppose the cry of the enemy for a struggle for freedom 
and justice against the militarists of Europe ?”** Furthermore, the 
Kriegspresseamt was not capable of enlightening and arousing 
the people at home. To accomplish this, a Reichspresseamt would 
have been necessary, but such an organization was never set up 
by the Germans. The result was that the Allied propagandists 
were more successful in Germany than the German propagandists 
themselves. This fact the German leaders admitted when they said 
in the final issue of one of their propaganda publications: 


In the sphere of leaflet propaganda the enemy has defeated us. We 
realized that in this struggle of life and death, it was necessary to use 
the enemy’s own methods. But the spirit of the enemy leaflets will not 
permit itself to be killed. . . . The enemy has defeated us not as man 
against man in the field of battle, bayonet against bayonet. No! Bad 
contents in poor printing on poor paper has made our arm lame.** 
DESERTIONS AMONG THE TROOPS 
Much of the propaganda of the Allies was intended to encour- 
age desertions from the ranks. Not only were the German soldiers 
informed that they would be well treated if they surrendered 
to the Allies, but they were told that by such action they would 
hasten the end of the war and the establishment of a Republic 
in Germany. Furthermore, the mass of troops were told to turn 
their guns on their officers and thus free themselves from Prussian 


16 Friedrich Stieve, Gedanken tiber Deutschland. Jena, 1920, p. 109 
17 Nachrichtenblatt der 18 Armee, No. 21 
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militarism. The officers were accused of keeping plenty of food 
for themselves and forcing the men to suffer hunger and privation. 
The soldiers were told that the odds were against them, that their 
cause was hopeless. Add to all this the news of the conditions at 
home, where the wives, children, and parents were suffering 
untold hardships, and you have enough cause for discontent in any 
army. As General von Hindenburg testified: 

The enemy said in his innumerable leaflets that he did not mean to be 

hard with us, that we should only be patient and renounce all that we 

have conquered, then all would be well. We could then again live 
in peace. New men and a new government would provide for peace 
within Germany. Further struggle and efforts were useless. 

Such the soldiers read and discussed. The soldiers thought surely these 

could not all be lies, and permitted themselves to be poisoned and 

poisoned others.** 
A decline in discipline among the troops was noted as early as 
August 1917, and it became more and more serious. On June 13, 
1918, a transport in Limburg had the inscriptions on the wagons: 
Wir kampfen nicht fiir Deutschlands ehr’ 
Wir kampfen fiir die millionare.’® 

After the retreat of the Marne in July 1918, Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff met with the Kaiser to discuss the situation. Ludendorft 
opened the conversation by admitting a great defeat and stated 
that the war spirit of a number of the divisions left much to be 
desired. He related that an attacking division of troops as they 
came back from the front were called “strikebreakers” and “war- 
prolongers.” 

In General von Kuhl’s report to the Untersuchungsausschuss 
we read about “desertion en masse, countless hordes of men on 
leave who returned to the front either very late or not at all,” 
and the “voluntary surrender to the enemy of entire battalions 
and divisions.” And in the Kélnische Volkszeitung we read that 
in the spring of 1918 “it came to the point where many soldiers 


18 Generalfeldmarschal von Hindenburg, aus Meinem Leben, p. 360 
19 U.D.Z., Vol. VI, p. 15 (“We are fighting, not for German honor, But only for the 


millionaires.” ) 
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deserted from the front. This took such a great hold upon the men 
that field court-martial had to be instituted.”” 

No accurate figures on the number of German soldiers that 
deserted to the Allies are available. The number is variously 
estimated at from 40,000 to 50,000. This may be too high and it 
may be too low. The Allied propagandists, of course, felt that 
they caused deserters to come over to the Allies in great numbers. 


Lt. C. H. Ball, for example, says: 
Many a prisoner was brought in with a well-thumbed copy of a booklet 
which had been printed on the American side and presented to the 
Boche for “educational purposes.” Toward the end of the war the 


number of prisoners thus equipped with reading matter grew so 
rapidly as to create a serious housing problem.** 


E. C. Parsons of the Lafayette Flying Squadron states that after 
his squadron had dropped a number of tracts in the German lines, 
advising the German soldiers to surrender and promising them 
good treatment, about fifty Germans came over in his sector alone 
the very next day (May 6, 1917) to give themselves up. The 
high command felt the effects of the loss of troops. On June 23, 
1918, General Ludendorff issued a general order as follows: 

Gen’l Headquarters of Army in the Field. Ia No. 8915 

Desertions 


Every man going to the enemy will be punished with death on return 
to Germany. All his property within the country will be seized. He 
will lose his citizenship; his next of kin will not have the right to 
receive an allowance. It is useless to reckon on escaping the penalty 
by remission or by lapse of time. LupEenporrr.”* 


But even this threat of the officials could not stem the tide. The 
soldiers were tired of the war. Since Germany could promise them 
no relief they accepted the invitation of the Allies to desert. In 
the Allied prison camps they could find relief. The feeling among 
the troops in this regard is well expressed in a letter of a German 


officer when he wrote on January 23, 1918: 

20 Kélnische Volkszeitung, February 3, 1919 

21 New York Times, April 20, 1919. Section 7, p. 4 

22 Summary of Information, A.E.F., Second Section, General Staff, Vol. Il, No. 127. 
August 1918, p. 899 
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There are people who would rather desert, who would rather hang 
themselves, than carry on another year. And these are not only the 
lower, but the higher level of the people.”* 


Almost complete submission to the will of the Allied propa- 
gandists in certain sections of the German army is evident from 
the following letter from Lt. Werner Stephen of the Reserve In- 
fantry Regiment, No. 69, 12th Company, to Fraulein Luise 
Stephen: 

May 15, 1918 

The Entente is right when it says that our endless suffering homefolks, 

our soldiers used to the last man, will have to collapse sometime. 


. . « “Believe in the victory” is the criterion for one or the other 
opinion. At the front hardly a man of us believes in this any longer.** 


ARMY ORDERS DEALING WITH PROPAGANDA 

In the course of 1918 the attacks on the morale of the enemy 
became so numerous that the military officials sought means of 
defense against this onslaught. Army orders were issued which 
informed the men that they should deliver up immediately all 
propaganda materials they found, or suffer severe punishment. 
Each German soldier received 3 marks for the first example of a 
leaflet turned in and 30 pfennigs for each additional piece. He 
received 5 marks for delivering up a book.” 

The total number of leaflets that the German soldiers delivered 
up during the three months from May to July 1918 was as follows: 
In May, 84,000; in June, 120,000; in July, 300,000. In September 
in ten armies, more than 803,760 Allied propaganda leaflets were 
given up. Estimating the total for the fourteen armies on the 
West Front we reach the total of 1,100,000 leaflets in the single 
month of September 1918. 

To check the growing number of desertions the German mili- 
tary issued “Instructions and rules of guidance” for the conduct of 
German soldiers should they be taken prisoners. 


28 U.D.Z., Vol. V, p. 184. Anlage I 
24 U.D.Z., Vol. V, p. 294 
25 Friedrich Felger, ed., Was Wir vom Weltkrieg nicht Wissen. Berlin and Leipzig, 


1929, Pp. 502 
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(Not to be taken into the Front Line.) To be issued to the rank and 
file by companies for perusal, then collected again and filed by Regi- 
mental Staffs for occasional reissue and collection. For a man to allow 
himself to be taken prisoner by the enemy without having defended 
himself to the utmost is a dishonorsble act equivalent to treachery. 


The document then told how the German prisoners were tortured 
by the Allies. It warned them emphatically not to talk or give 
away any military secrets.** 

That German soldiers became recruits for the Allied propa- 
gandists in the last few months of the war is evidenced by the 
Army Order of August 12, 1918. 


15th Infantry Division 

On the afternoon of August 9, propaganda tracts of a seditious charac- 
ter, probably dropped by hostile aviators, were distributed along the road 
from Bac D’Arblincourt to the canal by German soldiers to passing 
soldiers. Everyone will be strictly warned that all tracts, whether loose 
leaves or packets tied up with a string, dropped by hostile aeroplanes, 
or found, will be immediately turned over to your officer. Every man in 
whose hands such a tract has been placed is in duty bound to ascertain 
the name and unit of the distributors and report it.?" 


General von Hutier’s order of August 29, 1918, gives us an 
idea of the extent of Allied propaganda against Germany. Inci- 
dentally, it also tells us what the German authorities thought of 
the head of the British propaganda agency, Lord Northcliffe. 


XVIIIth Army August 29, 1918 
Army Order 
The enemy begins to realize that we cannot be crushed by blockade, 
superiority of numbers, or force of arms. He is, therefore, trying a last 
resort: While engaging to the utmost his military force, he is racking 
his imagination for ruses, trickery, and other methods of which he is 
the past master, to induce, in the minds of the German people a doubt 
in their invincibility. He has founded for this purpose a special Min- 
istry, “The Ministry for the Destruction of German Confidence,” at 
the head of which he has put the most thoroughgoing scoundrel of 
all the Entente, Northcliffe. . . . The letters of German prisoners are 


26 Great Britain General Staff. (Intelligence) Translation of a German Document. July 


1918 (SS. 737) 
27 Summary of Information, op. cit., Vol. Ill, No. 157, September 5, 1918, p. 1054 
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falsified in the most outrageous manner; tracts and pamphlets are 
concocted to which the names of German poets, writers and statesmen 
are forged. . . . His thought and aim is that these forgeries . . . may 
suggest a doubt even for a moment in the minds of those who do not 
think for themselves and that their confidence in their leaders, in their 
own strength and in the inexhaustible resources of Germany may be 
shattered. . . . 
Pick up the leaflets and pamphlets and give them to your commanders. 
. . » You will thus help the Command and you will help to hasten the 
hour of victory. Von Hutier.** 
Many other Army Orders were of the same tone. Always the appeal 
was for the troops to disregard the leaflets or for the officers to take 
steps to counteract them. During the months of September and 
October the German high officials appealed directly to the people 
and the troops to disregard the propaganda and to keep their 
fighting spirit. On September 2, 1918, von Hindenburg issued his 
famous address to the German people which was printed on large 
placards and posted throughout the Empire. In this he told of the 
attacks the enemy was making on the spirit of the German 
soldiers and people behind the lines. “The enemy,” he said, “wants 
to poison the spirit of the Germans and believes that our military 
force will cease when the spirit is destroyed. We must not take 
this plan of the enemy too lightheartedly.” He closed with an 
appeal to the soldiers and people to resist the “poisonous leaflets” 
and to remember that they came from the enemy. 
The appeals of the high officials, however, were of no avail. 
The Leipziger Volkszeitung gives us an idea of how they were 
received when it says in the issue of November 2, 1918: 


For the Crown of Wilhelm II; to uphold the military apparatus and the 
power of Hindenburg the people are being goaded on to continue the 
fight. No more war! Immediate peace! Full political freedom! Down 
with militarism! . . . Long live the Socialist Republic!** 


The people behind the lines and the soldiers had been 
swamped by enemy propaganda. The morale of the troops had 


28 Summary of Information, op. cit., Vol. Il, No. 171, September 19, 1918, p. 1126 
29 Leipziger Volkszeitung, November 2, 1918 
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dropped to the lowest possible level. Ludendorff wired to Berlin 
to request an immediate armistice of the Allies. On October 3, 
Hindenburg and a major of the General Staff appeared before 
Prince Max of Baden and told of the precarious condition of the 
Army. Von Kuhlman recognized the impossibility of a victory for 
Germany in view of the state of mind of the army and the home 
front. Germany had been “hypnotized by the enemy propaganda 
as a rabbit is by a snake.”*° 

It cannot be denied that the propaganda of the Allies hit the 
German armies very hard. Allied authorities were generally agreed 
that, sooner or later, Germany would be defeated, but even the 
most authoritative people thought that this defeat could not be 
accomplished before August 1919. Thus propaganda probably 
helped to hasten the end of the war. Speaking of this the London 
Times stated: 


Good propaganda probably saved a year of war, and this meant the 
saving of thousands of millions in money and probably at least a million 
lives.** 


On November 10, 1918, the day before the Armistice, Lord 
Northcliffe was entertained in Paris at a déjeuner d'honneur by the 
Continental Daily Mail. In the course of his speech on the war 
situation he summarized the work of the propagandists as follows: 


We have conducted our propaganda through many channels and in 
increasing volume, and our leaflets and other publications have 
amounted to many millions of copies every week. If we have to some 
extent hastened the end it was due to the fact that we are a company 
of experts and enthusiasts, and from the outset there has been a con- 
centration of purpose born of complete unity. . . . Ours has been a 
bloodless campaign and a costless one. I wish that we had embarked 
upon it at an earlier stage of the war.*? 


Dr. Philipp stated before the Committee of Inquiry that, 
while it is difficult to measure the influence of enemy propaganda, 
“I do not believe that without its successful help the German 

3° Ludendorff, My War Memories, Vol. 1, p. 361 


81 London Times, October 31, 1918 
32 London Times, November 11, 1918 
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downfall could have succeeded as it did.”** Propaganda was an 
important instrument of warfare during the world conflict, and 
without a study of the part it played, no historian can come to a 
real conclusion as to the causes of the collapse of the German 
Empire in 1918. 








33 U.D.Z., Vol. V, p. 167 
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EDITORIAL TREATMENT 
OF LYNCHINGS 


By JESSIE DANIEL AMES 


Environment rather than personal inclination of editors determines the 
editorial treatment of lynchings, according to the results of a survey, 
begun in 1930, of editorials on lynchings in every one of thirteen 
Southern states, Mrs. Ames, who organized the Texas League of Women 
Voters, serving as its President for four years, has been Vice-Chairman 
of the Texas Commission on Interracial Cooperation and General 
Field Secretary of the Southern Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion. She is also Executive Director of the Central Council of the 
Association of Southern Women for the Prevention of Lynching, with 
offices at Atlanta. The efforts of the Council are directed toward the 
development and promotion of educational programs against lynching 
and toward the repudiation of the claim that lynching is necessary to 
the protection of white women. During the last five years Mrs. Ames has 
personally visited the scenes of more than twenty lynchings, interviewing 
the people, including newspaper editors, and collecting editorials from 
local papers and from the dailies in the states in which the lynchings 
took place. Mrs. Ames has also found that in states where a relatively 
few large dailies have under no condition offered comfort to lynchers, 
the number of lynchings is steadily decreasing. 


Eiditorial treatment of lynchings offers an interesting and 
revealing study of public attitudes toward this peculiarly American 
custom. Environment and not personal inclination of editors 
determines the tone of opinion in almost every instance. As indi- 
viduals, they are unanimously opposed to mob violence but, as 
editors who are caught in the general atmosphere of a given trade 
territory, they do not reflect their own ideas but those of the people 
upon whose goodwill their papers depend for revenue. They find 
themselves in the difficult position of a rider who must sit two 
horses at the same time, one standing, facing backward, the other 
moving rapidly forward unencumbered by the harness of tradi- 
tion. They must satisfy that part of the watchful public pressing in 
closest and upon whose approval they must rely for immediate 
revenue. But, also, they must offer assurances that the show is 
worth the investment of huge sums of money to that distant 
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public whose worldly possessions are highly essential to the 
progress and development of the South. 

Editors, with few exceptions, condone lynchings by offering 
reasons for lynchers which are in effect sympathetic excuses 
defending the right of citizens under provocation to take the law 
into their own hands and constitute themselves judge, jury, and 
executioner all at the same time. The exceptions are so few, in fact, 
that they do not make up even a respectable minority. 

Newspapers and Southern society accept lynching as justi- 
fiable homicide in defense of society. When defenders of society 
sometimes go too far in their enthusiasm, as in the Winona, Missis- 
sippi, torch lynchings of 1937, public opinion regrets their acts, 
deplores them, condemns, but recognizes that too much blame 
must not be attached tc lynchers because their provocation is great 
and their ultimate motives are laudable. This attitude of society in 
the South—this sympathetic understanding of a barbarous act 
while regretting the fact—influences editorial opinion. 


OUTSIDE AGENCIES BLAMED 

Editors from time to time refer to the South’s “peculiar 
situation” which must be handled entirely by native Southern 
people, without interference from “outside agencies.” When such 
interference can be claimed, outside agencies become the spectacu- 
lar scapegoat for local crime, bearing off into the wilderness all 
the sins and shortcomings of the community, leaving it . . . well, 
if not as white as snow, at least as white as it was before the 
lynching. Could there be any finer defense offered to lynchers than 
this editorial from a great, liberal, and influential daily paper: 


Their bodies [the Negroes’] were riddled with bullets by hotheads who 
took the law in their own hands for fear that outside interference 
would block the course of justice. . . . But the maggoty beaks of the 
belled buzzards of the International Labor Defense League are stained 
with the blood of the three Negroes whose torn bodies this morning 
lie in newly turned graves. 


The lynching community, to the last man, was quickly in- 
formed by its local paper that its citizens were cleared of crime 
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by the press. The local paper, supporting its constituency, took 
up the defense offered by the Capital City daily in an editorial 
captioned “The Carpet Baggers of 1933” and carried the idea of 
patriotism to an amazingly high point of eloquence: 


They |the Negroes} died at the hands of an unidentified mob but they 
were LYNCHED by a communistic organization known as the Inter- 
national Labor Defense whose promoters may now enjoy to the fullest 
the havoc they have wrought. 
There is almost visible a tear in the editorial eye for the hapless 
victims of the “communistic organization.” 

Nothing could be more delightfully restrained than this 
editorial rebuke on the same occasion from another state paper. 
Even a casual reader may detect the editor’s dislike for unnecessary 
violence even in a good cause: 

There can be no justification in flaunting the jurisdiction of the courts 

and committing murder even to show such a despicable outfit as the 

International Labor Defense, whose concern is not for the Negroes, 

that it is not wanted in Alabama. 

Sorrowful regret, a few penitential tears, but for the most part an 
indignant and righteous wrath that a fine community had been 
forced to such extreme measures to protect society—those were the 
characteristics of editorial opinion in Alabama on the occasion of 
this double lynching. Editorial screams of justification were 
accepted as noble harmonies by the public. In an editorial three 
days after the lynching, the editor who described the outside 
agency as “belled buzzards” sighed gratefully in his paper: 

Let us forget the embarrassment we have suffered at the hands of out- 

siders now that the outside world has agreed that the International 

Labor Defense shares our blame. A state that does not or cannot offer 

protection to the most lowly of its residents does not deserve the right 

to call itself a sovereign state. 

All was peaceful again in Alabama. The country and the 
Alabama editors had accepted the lynchings as painful, regrettable, 
but excusable under the circumstances, something in the nature of 
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a terrible cauterization of a poisonous snakebite, necessary to the 
preservation of community life. This accomplished, the editors 
called on the citizens of Tuscaloosa to clean house. The answer 
Tuscaloosa made to this appeal was another lynching within six 
weeks. 

Thus were the editors of Alabama and the South again 
embarrassed. Their amazement and pain were genuine. They 
cried aloud in their anguish. But Tuscaloosa lynchers were quite 
logical. Their first sin had been forgiven and their second, like 
unto the first, also must be forgiven. In a front-page editorial 
spread over four columns, they found expression in part—even the 
“law-abiding citizens”: 

No lynching can be condoned but Tuscaloosa refused to take full 

responsibility for the Pippen-Hardin case and it had a right to refuse 

this responsibility. An outside agency inflamed the people to such a 

point that the community was tense with fear of racial disorders in 

which many lives would be lost, so when a handful of men took the 
matter in their own hands and put those Negroes to death a certain 
relief was undeniably felt by even the most thoughtful and law-abiding 
of our citizens. 

THE DILEMMA OF EDITORS 

Editors are good citizens. As individuals they condemn lynch- 
ing. Lynching gives the South the wrong kind of publicity. It 
makes it a bit more difficult to attract outside capital and to increase 
immigration of the right people. The South wants all possible 
“outside” agencies with money to invest to invade its section, but 
this invasion must come on local terms, chief of which is that the 
native population must be allowed to handle their “peculiar situa- 
tion” in the traditional way. Thus must editors sit on the stationary 
horse while desiring to ride rapidly into the sunrise of progress and 
prosperity. 

Other states, not so spectacularly heckled by Communists as 
Alabama, find other dangers to the South’s “peculiar situation” 
equally hateful. Undisturbed by revolutionary ideas, Negroes and 
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white people would continue in a state of harmonious living in 
which all persons of each race find contentment. This harmony is 
clearly set forth by a Georgia editor: 

But he [the Negro] is still extant in the majority of cases with the 
inherent negroid characteristics of the common laborer. . . . He is 
still something of an economic necessity. . . . The problem of dealing 
with him evolves into making him a fit citizen. . . . It is only appro- 
priate that they [Negroes] live in their present capacity as neighbor 
citizens in continual peace and friendship. 

This peace and friendship, based on a recognition of and 
respect for a caste system, is the basis of good race relations. 
Negroes, undisturbed in the philosophical acceptance of their 
“present capacity” in a white society, go along unharmed and 
unlynched. Sometimes Negroes forget their status, even to the 
point where they think they can defend their property against 
greedy white neighbors. Then they are liable to sudden death. 
After a lynching in Mississippi, when an old Negro man had 
questioned the right of certain acts of white people against him, 
the local county paper delivered editorially a funeral oration 
addressed to the remaining Negroes, closing with a benediction: 

Negroes must learn—and most of them do know—that they occupy 

a peculiar place in this land and must keep it. It is hoped that white 

people will eventually learn better how to handle the minor difficulties 

for their own salvation and better interest—and thereby save themselves 
and their loved ones much unnecessary trouble and worry. 

Outsiders must see in this editor’s mind that lynchings are 
regrettable, and, what is not so generally recognized, a lot of 
trouble. 

Sometimes even Southern white people forget their caste in 
this bi-racial society. When they do, though they are admonished, 
the outcome may be death to a Negro. A Negro was lynched in 
North Carolina within these late years. Now, a lynching in North 
Carolina, because of its rarity, is news. But when one does occur— 
doubtless through necessity—the same racial attitudes that control 
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in the Deep South are exposed editorially by some papers of that 
state. Such an exposure is made in this editorial: 


If some white people were not prone to be familiar with negroes and 
socialize with them, allowing them reasons to suppose their presence 
among white people is acceptable, there would still live in the heart and 
soul of the negro the fear and dread of swift and sure punishment in 
case of wrong doing. 

Their presence, except as an economic necessity, is not desired. 
They must be endured and handled as capably as long experience 
in dealing with an inferior race—made so by God himself—has 
taught the white people. Notions which might inflate the ego of 
a Negro and delude him into thinking that he is a man even as 
other men must be dealt with heroically. When a Negro is lynched 
he is not lynched by the persons who fire the guns, pull the rope, or 
light the bonfire, but by white people who betray their own race 
and also the Negro whom they pretend to love: 

The white and negro races ot the South [editorializes one paper] get 

along very well and would get along better if the negro-loving yankee 

who loves the negro at long distance and the visionary and fanatical 
interracialist who coddles the negro, would take themselves out of the 
picture. 

EDUCATION CHANGES DEFENSES 

Many leading Southern dailies no longer condone lynchings 
by holding them as necessary to protect Southern womanhood. 
Editors to some extent have absorbed a few statistics on the alleged 
crimes which arouse sensitive citizens. However, they have not 
come to the point in their education, either in their minds on facts 
or in their emotions on chivalry, to do more than drop the knight- 
errant explanation of lynching. Since big dailies have a circulation 
outside the South and their editors and publishers attend national 
conferences and conventions, they must represent the South in the 
light that will be most productive of goodwill and large invest- 
ments. So they dare not lay themselves open to ridicule by defend- 
ing lynching on the grounds of gallantry. They cannot defend 
lynching as a necessary form of violence to insure white supremacy. 
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All the country holds the philosophy of white supremacy—North, 
East, West, as well as South—but nationally it is not good sales talk 
to advertise that white supremacy can be maintained in the South 
—the last stronghold of pure Anglo-Saxon heritage—only by force, 
coercion, and lynching. 

The Scottsboro Case, made famous by outside interference, has 
become a trifle boring, not only to Alabama but to the larger part 
of the South. It has done the South no good in many ways but it 
has proved an asset in one notable way. It has furnished Southern 
editors a dignified and self-righteous basis for excusing lynchers 
with a line of argument that the whole country appreciates—delays 
in court procedure, the uncertainty of punishment, the loopholes 
in the law—conditions prevalent everywhere and universally 
condemned. 

So, the Scottsboro Case contributes to the editorial policy of 
Southern dailies in solving their problem of sitting still while 
riding rapidly to a place in the sun. One editorial—and their 
number is legion—is representative of all editorials in defense of 
lynching on these grounds: 

Lynching is chiefly attributable to laxity of court procedure and the 

abuse of the pardon power in the United States. No such outrages 

against law and order occur in Great Britain and her dominions because 

British justice is quick and certain. . . . In that difference is to be 

found the reason why mob violence is an unknown thing in one of the 

great English-speaking nations of the world but is lamentably frequent 
in the other. 

Dignified in style, elegant in language, balanced in construc- 
tion, and international in illustration, it holds arguments advanced 
by J. Edgar Hoover as causes of crime, and applies them deftly and 
convincingly to lynching. It is a national condition with a special 
application to the South’s “peculiar situation.” It satisfies the lynch- 
ers with a good alibi for their acts, even if those acts include burn- 
ing at the stake, or, as happened twice in Georgia in these last two 
years, the ghastly exhibition of the mutilated dead bodies before 
lighting the funeral pyre. 
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Daily papers of the South are beginning to show editorially a 
growing sympathy toward Federal interference, a sympathy not 
shared to any noticeable extent by the county weeklies whose local 
constituencies grapple with the problem of maintaining white 
supremacy. If the Federal government intervenes in the activities 
of lynchers, then the burden of stopping lynchings will no longer 
rest on the South. If two men or officers of the law kill a Negro, 
that will not be a lynching; but if three or more men and women 
kill a Negro, that will be a job for the Federal government. The 
Negro in either case will be very dead. The South can forget the 
murder but the nation will share the lynching. The pot and the 
kettle can’t call names—a situation greatly desired by Southern 
editors and their readers. 
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SURVEYS 





RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
Edited by HADLEY CANTRIL 


This section is devoted to surveys and reports of current research in the 
field of public opinion, particularly in academic institutions. Studies in 
the formation, analysis, and measurement of public opinion are included, 
and materia! is drawn from a wide variety of fields such as economics, 
history, sociology, politics, social psychology, journalism, advertising, 
market research, and radio broadcasting. 


FACTS VS. OPINIONS: AN EMPIRICAL 


STUDY OF 117 CITIES 
By E. L. THORNDIKE 


Dr. Thorndike is Director of 
the Institute of Educational Research 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Thoughtful people realize that 
popular opinions about cities, derived 
from brief visits and from what is 
heard and read about cities, are likely 
toerr. In a brief visit a person comes 
to know his hotel, the chief streets 
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and buildings, the parks and scenic 
features, and a few people of his own 
class. These experiences are informa- 
tive as far as they go, but they do not 
go very far or very deep. He sees how 
clean the streets are, but not how 
clean the backyards and kitchens are. 
He may form a fair estimate of the 
school buildings, but not of how 
much the children learn, or what 
ideals they cherish. He gets some 














notion of the ability, character, and 
ways of life of people of his own sort 
from the friends and acquaintances 
he makes in the city, but not of the 
great majority. 

Most of what one reads about 
cities is: first, the stock information 
of schoolbooks in history and geog- 
raphy and, second, what is thought 
by writers past and present to be 
interesting to their public. This is 
always partial and often misleading. 
Much of the news from Cambridge 
is news about Harvard University, 
the doings of its East Cambridge 
section being rarely broadcast. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was the capital of 
the Confederacy, the goal of the 
Union Army, the dignified center of 
a state which was the Mother of 
Presidents. Pittsburgh is where hunk- 
ies make steel and steel barons got 
rich and the air is smoky. In Troy 
they make collars and had a Socialist 
Mayor. Oshkosh and Kalamazoo are 
reputed to be typical “hick” towns, 
bourgeois in the invidious sense. 
Joliet is where the convicts live. 

The reputation of a city is of as 
great importance to its citizens, as the 
reputation of a family is to its mem- 
bers. False gossip and vulgar popular 
error are bad in either case. Worse 
still are errors in the minds of lead- 
ers of the people, such as editors, 
secretaries of chambers of commerce, 


prominent in schools, 


and men 
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churches, labor unions, and welfare 
organizations. This article will dem- 
onstrate that these leaders are afflicted 
by errors like those of the populace, 
and to a dangerous extent. 


Relating Opinion to Fact 
I have computed for each of 117 
cities a factual-index, which is a com- 
posite of 23 items of fact each of 
which would be regarded by all com- 
petent persons as indicative of the 
goodness of life for good people. I 
have obtained from a large number 
of leaders in various fields ratings of 
these same cities in accordance with 
the following request: 
Think of the quality of the govern- 
ment, schools, morals, culture, public 
spirit, and humanity of each of the 
cities that you know about in the fol- 
lowing list. If the city is a very good 
one, write 1 before it. If it is good, 
write 3. If it is about average, write 5. 
If it is below average, write 7. If it is 
much below average, write 9. If you 
are in doubt whether to rate it 1 or 3, 
call it 2. If you are in doubt whether 
to rate it 3 or 5, call it 4; similarly for 
the use of 6 and 8, when in doubt be- 
tween 5 and 7, or between 7 and 9. 
We must free these ratings from 
the difficulties and dangers caused by 
the fact that each judge rated only 
a fraction of the cities, and that rat- 
ings of 1, 2, 3, etc. by one person may 
not be equal to the same ratings given 
by another. I avoid these errors and 
possibilities of error by basing all 
computations upon comparable facts 
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of this form: “City 1 is rated better 
than City 2 by X per cent, equal to 
City 2 by Y per cent, worse than City 
2 by Z per cent of individuals, 
A,B,C .. . N, all of whom rated 
both City 1 and City 2.” 

By suitable treatment of these 
ratings we derive six sets of opinions 
about the general goodness of these 
117 cities, one from 97 educators, 
one from 72 clergymen and social 
workers, one from 99 businessmen, 
one from 17 public health experts, 
one from 31 “progressives” or “re- 
formers” and one from the educators- 
clergymen-businessmen-social work- 
ers combined.’ 

This last set of opinions in- 
cludes those of 268 persons and 
would be altered only slightly if the 
number should be increased tenfold 
or more. It represents rather accu- 
rately the opinions of the country’s 
leaders in education, religion, philan- 
thropy and business. 

These opinions suffer from 
grave inadequacies and errors. They 
give far too little weight to the facts 
of health, education, the infrequency 
of poverty, and creature comforts. 
This is not because the individuals 
do not think that these are impor- 
tant—they would all agree to that— 
but because they are ignorant or 
neglectful of these facts. The com- 
posite score of their opinions corre- 
lates very much lower than the fac- 
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tual-index does with infant death 
rate reversed; general death rate re- 
versed; per capita expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries, text-books and sup- 
plies; libraries and museums; number 
of persons graduating from high 
school; rentals over $10 a month; per 
capita number of domestic installa- 
tions of gas, electricity, telephones, 
and radios. 


Emphasis on Externals 

Their opinions are too much 
influenced by externals, showing 
more correspondence than the fac- 
tual-index does with park acreage, 
per capita value of taxable property, 
and size. Their opinions are too 
much influenced by the life the cities 
provide for people of social and finan- 
cial status like their own and too 
little by the life of the entire popula- 
tion, including Negroes, foreign- 
born, and those of relatively little 
ability to win pecuniary success. Life 
in Southern cities for the richer quar- 
ter of the native-born white popula- 
tion, may be, or at least seems to 
these educators, clergymen, and bus- 
inessmen to be, well up to the aver- 
age for American cities. But these 
cities were notable for syphilis, hom- 


1In spite of much time and effort spent 
to obtain ratings from labor leaders and 
working men the number is too small (only 
13) to represent this group at all accurately 














icides, infant mortality, illiteracy, ex- 
treme poverty, child labor, low wages, 
lack of libraries, and lack of creature 
comforts for large sections of the 
population. 

The 268 opinions are tar too 
much influenced by the number of 
eminent persons residing in the city. 
A large number of able artists, scien- 
tific men, politicians, and the like is 
good for a city, but their work bene- 
fits chiefly the world at large and its 
local value may easily be exaggerated. 
The correlation between per capita 
number of residents listed in Who's 
Who and factual-index is near zero 
for these 117 cities, but its correlation 
with the opinion of the 268 people 
questioned in this survey is high 
(.60). 

To these general inadequacies 
and errors there are added special 
prejudices of the educators, reform- 
ers, clergymen and social workers, 
and businessmen. All are too much 
influenced by size and rapidity of 
recent growth, the businessmen most 
and the educators next. The business- 
men are the most influenced by per 
capita wealth. All save the reformers 
favor the Southern cities, the clergy- 
men and businessmen doing so more 
than the educators. The clergymen 
and businessmen take least account 
of the health of the cities; the reform- 
ers take most account of it. The 
clergymen take least account of pov- 
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erty. The reformers are the only ones 
who give reasonable weight to the 
items indicative of the intellectual 
ability and interests of the residents 
of the city, their benevolence, and 
home ownership. The clergymen and 
educators pay almost no heed to these 
factors and the businessmen actually 
vote against them. 

The opinions of people in gen- 
eral will surely be no better than 
these and probably will be much 
worse. We, the people of the United 
States, are not much more compe- 
tent judges of the cities we live in 
than of the stars we see. We think 
stars are big if they are bright and 
that cities are good to live in if they 
are big. We do not distinguish the 
planets from the stars, and we do not 
distinguish cities which are good only 
for the native white families with 
social standing and incomes above 
$2,000, from cities which are good 
for all good people. We may know 
that a star is white or yellow or red 
and know almost nothing about its 
density or chemical composition. 
Similarly, we may know that a city 





TABLE I 
Correlations with Factual-Index 
97 Educators 59 
99 Businessmen .27 


72 Clergymen and Social Workers _ .36 

268 Educators, Businessmen, Clergy- 
men and Social Workers 42 

31 “Reformers” 51 
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TABLE II 


Opinions of Educators, Clergymen and Social Workers, Businessmen and 
“Reformers,” as shown by their overvaluation and undervaluation of 


certain items 
momma pee Difbereaces 
Correlation with z - - . 
Composites of z § = E Fa ¢ c E 4 
Facts, 117 Cities - Es 4 E = E Zé E 
5s Fs 2 S$ 3 - 2.” 
Ss of§ ae a2 @ oo 6UsklUCUe 
Population 03 .44 34 .60 23 39 .29 55 18 
Recent Growth @ #8 .26 .68 .28 -36 oe 53 13 
Latitude 56 .03 —.21 —.25 55 — 59 —.83 —87 —.07 
Infrequency of 
Negroes 55 054% —24 —.34 43 —52% —82 —92 —.15 
Infant death rate 77 427 04 .03 51 —.55 —78 —79 —.31 
(reversed ) 
General death rate $1 .27 —.06 —.04 38 —.27 —.60 —62 —.16 
(reversed) 
Infrequency of 
extreme poverty 64 .13 —.18 11 —03 —56 —87 —58 —.72 
Infrequency of less 
extreme poverty 65 .20 —.12 07 or —.50 —82 —.63 —.69 
Value of public prop- 
erty used for educa- 
tion and recreation .77 .37 19 25 28 —.39 —57 —51 —.48 
Taxable wealth 36 .28 .08 41 19 —.07 —.27 06 —19 
Income 56 .27 13 19 22 —.36 —.50 —44 —4!1 
Personal qualities 72 .29 32 —.24 56 —.45 —42 —86 —.28 





is manufacturing or trading or resi- 
dential but know almost nothing 
about its death-rates, library facilities, 
supply of automobiles, radios and 
electric appliances, or wage scales. 
Only astronomy, with measurements 
of parallaxes and spectra, enables us 
to know the stars, and only the im- 
partial study of many significant facts 
about cities enables us to know them. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


These facts and many others of 
interest and importance are shown in 
two tables.? Table I presents the cor- 
relations of the various opinion-scores 
for the cities with the factual-index. 
The opinions of educators and “re- 
formers” are, then, closer to the facts 

2 The greater the correspondence between 
opinion and fact, the higher the correlation 
figure. A negative correlation shows inverse 


relationship, and the higher the negative 
figure the greater the discrepancy.—Ep. 














than the opinions of clergymen and 
businessmen. 

The opinions from public health 
experts were not included in this 
table because they were too few in 
number (14). Their disagreements 
with fact were even greater than 
those of the other groups, and sup- 
port the statements of this article even 
more strongly. One of them, a man 
of great wisdom, as well as knowl- 
edge in that field, wrote me: “We 


do not have to give opinions; we 


TEST-TUBE FOR PUBLIC 
A RURAL COMMUNITY 


By RICHARD L. SCHANCK 


Dr. Schanck is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Kenyon College. 


In 1934 the writer described the 
history of a movement in a rural 
community which had as its aim the 
creation of a united front on the part 
of the community in favor of estab- 
lishing a new consolidated school 
within the community limits. The 
aim was achieved. Since that time, 
however, a complete reorganization 
of the opinion of the community has 
permitted erection of the school in 
another community. The history of 
the movement demonstrates the psy- 
chology behind the process of reor- 
ganizing publics already formed. 





know!” They do not know; he does 
not know; nobody knows until he 
has in his possession a vast number 
of measured items of fact. 


Opinions and Specific Facts 

Table II presents the correlations 
of certain features of a city’s life with 
the four opinion scores for educators, 
businessmen, clergymen and _ social 
workers and “reformers,” and four 
sets of differences showing the nature 
of the errors of each of the four sorts 
of opinion. 


OPINION: 


As early as 1928 a study of the 
incipient movement in public opinion 
was made in the rural community 
mentioned. At the outset of this 
movement, it was obvious that a great 
many people had attitudes concern- 
ing the local school and what ought 
to be done in regard to its perpetua- 
tion or abandonment. There were a 
certain number of people who had no 
attitude whatever; many of these in- 
dividuals had no children. This or- 
ganized opinion represented the dis- 
crete, personal, and unique opinions 
of a great many individuals. It was, 
however, the stuff from which pub- 


lic opinion grew. 
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The writer attempted to get 
these individuals to express their 
opinion upon an attitude scale. The 
scale seemed to allow for a possible 
reflection of every attitude heard in 
community discussion of public 
policy. The steps in the attitude scale 
were as follows: 

1. Superiority of Elm Hollow over 

other sites is very great, and there is 

almost nothing to be said for the 
others. 

2. Elm Hollow is superior in general, 

but there is much to be said for other 

sites. 

3. Elm Hollow has equal merit with 

other sites. 

4. Other sites are superior in general, 

but there is much to be said for Elm 

Hollow. 

5. Superiority of other sites is very 

great, and there is almost nothing to 

be said in favor of Elm Hollow. 


A sample of the attitudes of com- 
munity members on this question in 
the year 1928 is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Attitude toward the Consolidated 
School 

No. y 4 
1. Elm Hollow only 12 15 
2. Elm Hollow first 41 62 
3. Both equal 15 18 
4. Other site first I I 
5. Other site only 2 2 
6. Refused to check I I 


The chief rival for the school 
was a neighboring community, Green 
View. Analysis of the distribution 
obtained shows that there were many 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


neutral individuals, people with no 
preference for one site or the other. 
Many individuals checked the scale 
only under pressure. The investiga- 
tor was convinced that only a small 
proportion of the community was 
vitally concerned with the question, 
and most of these individuals were 
among the 14 per cent of extremists. 
Obviously, there is no one in a rural 
community who serves the function 
performed by the investigator in this 
instance. He persuaded people to 
funnel their attitudes into an issue, 
and had no motivation to influence 


their choice. 


Manipulators of Public Opinion 

Of the extremists, three or four 
individuals seemed to be very inter- 
ested in this question. One of these 
individuals was the local druggist; a 
large part of the book business came 
from school children and he was 
concerned about a possible change in 
location. Another individual was a 
former school-board member; it was 
claimed that his interest in the ques- 
tion was motivated by a quarrel with 
the local school superintendent. A 
third individual was the local gaso- 
line service station operator; he felt 
that a consolidated school would 
bring a good fuel trade with the 
school buses. A fourth interested indi- 
vidual was a carpenter and operator 
of a woodworking establishment in- 


gt 











terested in making school desks. All 
of these individuals were fluent talk- 
ers and expressive personalities. For 
a period of three years, their propa- 
ganda was heard throughout the vil- 
lage. They were not successful. Peo- 
ple’s attitudes of apathy, indifference, 
slight interest, and complete disinter- 
est continued. Propaganda is not 
necessarily successful. 

During the third year of this 
study, an extraordinary event oc- 
curred. The Department of Educa- 
tion condemned the local school- 
house. This brought everybody who 
paid taxes into a vital relationship to 
this problem. They could be apa- 
thetic about a consolidated school as 
long as the old one worked, but now 
a new one was to be built whether 
they wanted it or not. The only ques- 
tions at issue were what kind of 
school should be built and where 
it should be located. 


Past Propaganda Becomes Effective 

Instead of securing a favorable 
solution to this problem, such as a 
rapprochement with the other com- 
munity or the formation of a fact- 
finding committee to study the best 
location, etc., this new crisis divided 
the two communities into armed 
camps. When the Elm Hollow peo- 
ple were rechecked in 1932 regarding 
this question, the distribution shown 
in Table II was obtained. 





TABLE II 

Attitude toward the Consolidated 
School (1932) 

No. % 

1. Elm Hollow only 63 77 


2. Elm Hollow first 13 16 


3. Both equal 5 6 
4. Other site first o — 
5. Other site only I I 


When these results are com- 
pared with those in Table I it will be 
seen that the great majority now re- 
gard Elm Hollow as the only choice 
whereas formerly the majority merely 
voted for Elm Hollow as first choice. 
In other words, the attitudes of the 
community members had become 
much more extreme in one direction. 
Moreover, no one complained about 
violence being done to his feelings 
when asked to indicate his opinion 
on the scale. 

Public opinion in the community 
is not necessarily a continuous de- 
velopment. It moves by jumps. There 
are evidently critical points in the 
social relationships of the community 
which, if crystallized, lead to com- 
plete qualitative changes. Yet this 
fact should not obscure the nature of 
the developments. Why did this crisis 
lead to a united front of the com- 
munity as desired by the few ex- 
tremists, when their propaganda 
alone could not have this effect? The 
writer believed: (1) The biased indi- 
viduals who are vocal tend to create 
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an illusion regarding community 
opinion that may or may not corre- 
spond with the real facts. The ma- 
jority of individuals of the commu- 
nity may have no reason for taking 
a stand on the issue. Yet the continu- 
ous advocacy of a position by a mi- 
nority leads them to a belief that this 
stand may be fairly universal in their 
group. (2) A feeling of community 
loyalty exists that causes many indi- 
viduals to feel that if they must take 
a stand they should espouse the opin- 
ion held by the majority of their 
group. 

The years of the vested interests 
were not wasted. In fact the time in- 
terval in which they had no results 
may have been psychologically a 
contributory source of their eventual 
success. It gave the propaganda an 
impression of long standing. The 
community members became habitu- 
ated to it as a part of the community 
pattern. This did two things: (1) 
Whereas many individuals were per- 
fectly well aware of the vested inter- 
est of the extremists in the first years 
of this movement, after once recog- 
nizing the interest, habituation 
robbed it of its effect. Where in the 
early days they would have said, 
“Mr. X is blowing his own horn,” 
they now said, “The community is 
solidly for this proposition.” (2) The 
impression that a “great many” indi- 
viduals are for the proposition be- 
came “everybody” is for it. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Once the crisis was past and a 
fully developed united-front opinion 
formed, the control of recalcitrant 
members by the social situation was 
interesting to watch. Almost no 
a-typicality was permitted. One fam- 
ily which had been sending its boy 
to high school in the next town for 
personal reasons, and which until 
now had felt no unpleasant conse- 
quences, was so much the center of 
gossip that the boy came back to the 
local school. A few tough-minded in- 
dividuals refused to be intimidated, 
but they were very few as the dis- 
tribution shows." 

Moreover, the real possibility of 
a new school had led to the organi- 
zation of a like community spirit in 
Green View. Actual fist fights took 
place between citizens of the two 
communities. Emotions ran high, 
and argument was violent. It was 
interesting to see how much of the 
argument had been originally in- 
vented in the earlier years by the 

1 The writer with F. H. Allport has dem- 
onstrated the fact that complete universal- 
ity is seldom found for either opinion or 
attitudes in even the most institutional of 
situations. See the writer's “The Com- 
munity and Its Groups and Institutions,” 
Psychological Monographs, 1932, and F. H. 
Allport’s “The J-shaped Distribution,” 
Journal of Social Psychology; also Chapter 
VII in Psychology at Work, Achilles ed. 
1932, McGraw-Hill, by F. H. Allport with 
the cooperation of the writer and M. C. 
Dickens. The psychology back of such a-typ- 


icality is an interesting but irrelevant prob- 
lem to the point at issue here 
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extremists who had a vested interest 
in the problem. 

Rivalry of the two communities 
on this issue continued for three 
years. Increasingly, the situation was 
putting one individual on the spot. 
That individual was a town super- 
visor of a township which included 
both communities. The rivalries were 
reaching a heat where it looked as if 
carrying one town meant necessarily 
losing the other. This individual 
went to work on the problem and 
succeeded in reorganizing the opin- 
ion of Elm Hollow completely. 


Reorganization of a United Front 
The first step in the reorganiza- 
tion of this community opinion was 
corruption of the vested interest in 
the prevailing opinion. The politician 
came into Elm Hollow quietly. He 
sought out the druggist and pointed 
out to him the errors of his ways. 
True, he might be losing the sale of 
books. But the supervisor had in- 
tended to support him for township 
clerk for a long time. There was five 
times the salary in that office as in a 
few schoolbooks. He found the 
garage owner. Had he considered the 
possibility of opening an agency for 
school buses and selling the buses 
for the new school? The carpenter 
and owner of the woodworking fac- 
tory was told that he was to become 
collector of school taxes. The fourth 
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individual was ignored. A fifth indi- 
vidual was brought into the picture. 
A local Elm Hollow man had the 
authority to call a meeting on the 
school question. The politician gave 
him $50 to call it not at Elm Hollow 
but at Green View. 

The second step was destruction 
of the feeling of universality regard- 
ing community opinion. Few people 
of Elm Hollow attended the meet- 
ing. They expected that the druggist, 
carpenter, etc., would protect the 
community interest, but nobody rose 
to defend the Elm Hollow opinion. 
The few individuals who attended 
under such circumstances and under 
pressure from the audience voted for 
union at Green View. When Elm 
Hollow awoke the next morning, 
they found themselves part of a con- 
solidated school district which was 
to have a school at Green View. A 
few individuals were indignant. As 
the day went on, they found how- 
ever, that there were few reasonable 
exponents in favor of retrying the 
case. Soon people began to laugh. 
Within a week’s time, they had as- 
sumed the new opinion as reflecting 
the will of the community. 

This technique would, of course, 
not work where there were genuine 
interests on the part of each individ- 
ual in the program. But where public 


opinion is motivated in many indi- 
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viduals by (1) the impression of uni- 
versality, (2) conformity to the ap- 
parent majority or illusion of the ma- 
jority, (3) an illusion created by a 
vocal minority, such reorganization 
is possible. 

By and large, it seems to the 
writer that community opinion is 
generally of this type. There seem to 
be very few issues in the rural com- 
munities with which the writer has 
become familiar over a long period 
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of years in which more than a mi- 
nority have an active interest. And 
yet the same ability to organize this 
opinion into a social situation com- 
pelling upon individual members 
often exists. Undoubtedly there may 
be circumstances where the issue is 
based upon stronger and more endur- 
ing motives. If so, the course of de- 
velopment and the possibilities of 
control may follow different prin- 
ciples. 
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Edited by HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


This department deals with the informational, educational, and publicity 
activities of government: local, regional, and national; domestic and 
foreign. The material includes news of recent trends, summaries of 
research, critical comment, case histories, discussion of sources. 


FILMS AND THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 
By THOMAS BAIRD 


The author is an official of the 
General Post Office Film Unit in 
London. 


The one really significant con- 
tribution which Great Britain has 
made to the theory of film-making 
has been the idea of the documen- 
tary film and apart from a few iso- 
lated Henry VIII's and Tudor Roses 
Great Britain’s title to fame lies in 
that group of films which has grown 
up around a nucleus created in the 
government services. In 1927 the 
Empire Marketing Board was created 
to recreate the Empire tradition in 
terms of contemporary Empire activ- 
ity: it sought to promote coopera- 
tion founded on understanding and 
goodwill. It was realized early that 
mere knowledge, facts, and figures 
was not enough and could not pro- 
vide the basis of understanding 


which motivates people in their 
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everyday The facts 
(and the figures) were mostly there 
in the Blue Books, in the reports, 
and in the trade analyses. But these 


relationships. 


had little motivating power, for they 
did not find their way to the public. 
If they did they were in many ways 
unintelligible. A process of interpre- 
tation was required. This the Empire 
Marketing Board conceived to be its 
primary function. It stood between 
the research and complexity of the 
Empire on the one hand and the 
great British public on the other 
hand. 

In creating its machinery of in- 
terpretation it enlisted the services of 
Royal Academicians to paint its post- 
ers interpreting the facts and figures 
of trade; it brought in talented archi- 
tects to design its exhibitions where 
the virtues of Empire products could 


be demonstrated; it sought the help | 
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of film producers, writers, speakers, 
and journalists. 

Its film department (the E.M.B. 
Film Unit) in 1928 produced its 
first film. The Unit’s commission had 
been to produce a film on the herring 
industry. Drifters was the result. The 
herring was taken as the symbol, and 
the problem of interpretation was to 
show the labor, organization, danger, 
even the romance which lay in grand 
perspective behind the common her- 
ring. The story was told in terms of 
actuality, in terms of the human en- 
deavor of the men who worked days 
and nights, arduously, heroically to 
bring back the catch to the harbor; in 
terms of beauty, of the poetry of the 
sea and the bravery of small ships; in 
terms of drama, of the real drama of 
real men fighting real odds. Drifters 
was produced by John Grierson and 
became the first demonstration of 
what was to be the theory of the 
British school of documentary films. 


Hollywood vs. a Real World 
The E.M.B. Film Unit 

slowly built up by a group of young 

men and women drawn from the 


was 


fields of social science, education, 
psychology, art, and journalism. They 
had a definite objective. It was to 
bring some of the power of the cin- 
ema, which Hollywood and Elstree 
were expending on a mythical world 
of romance, to bear on the real world 
of everyday life in the Empire. They 
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saw in the camera an accommodat- 


ing eye with which to observe the 
real world, they saw in the cutting 
and editing processes the possibility 
of synthesizing their observations 
into patterns, they saw in the film a 
dramatic form in which common 
events could be treated imaginatively 
and thus brought alive with all the 
brilliance which Hollywood usually 
reserves for her Redskins and gang- 
sters. They sought by film to report 
the changing world, to promote pub- 
lic discussion, to create sentiments 
and loyalties round the fundamental 
processes and problems of the Em- 
pire. In a rapidly changing world 
they sought to provide a bedrock of 
intelligible fact and reality upon 
which discussion might proceed. 

After Drifters, came Industrial 
Britain, the story of craftsmanship in 
the world of steel; O’er Hill and Dale, 
the story of the rewards and trials in 
the life of a Border shepherd; and 
Upstream, the story of the Scottish 
salmon fishers—all of them exciting 
and evocative pictures of the world at 
work. 

These films and many others 
were shown in the commercial cin- 
emas on a normal renting basis; they 
were shown to non-paying audiences 
in public exhibitions; they were dis- 
tributed without payment to schools 
and colleges. In the picture theaters 
they were favorably received as in- 
teresting and imaginative “shorts” 
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and a welcome addition to the usual 
fare; in schools and colleges they 
opened up new possibilities to the 
educators. 

At first the schoolmasters, seeing 
the films merely as material to rein- 
force their former teaching, used 
them as illustrations to the accepted 
curriculum. The films were for this 
reason most popular with the geog 
raphy teachers. At this stage the edu- 
cators among the members of the 
Film Unit made an important criti- 
cism. They pointed out that the 
schools were teaching geography very 
well with maps, globes, and wall 
pictures, and without film; but were 
they teaching civics? The school- 
masters admitted only too willingly 
that civics, unless reduced to text- 
book analyses of legal and parliamen- 
tary procedure, was their most difh- 
cult subject. They had no technique. 
They had no good textbook. They 
had no instrument of observation. In 
short, they accepted the documentary 
film as the instrument of observation 
which could provide the basis for 
classroom discussion of the vital is- 
sues of modern life. The motion pic- 
ture had brought a new objective to 
the school. 

Owing to reorganization prompt- 
ed by economy, the E.M.B. Film 
Unit became the General Post Office 
Film Unit in 1933, and the docu- 
mentary group transferred its activ- 
ities from the purely Empire field to 
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the treatment of the system of com 
munications and to the interpretation 
of the General Post Office’ as a pub 
lic service. This brought under the 
eye of the camera a body of material 
even closer to our daily life. From 
describing the life of the other half of 
the world, attention became focused 
on the hidden half of our own lives 
and of those thousands who work 
behind the scenes of a great public 
service. The value of the motion pic- 
ture as an aid to the teaching of 
civics was stressed even more, and 
the G.P.O. films, shown to thousands 
of school children each year, have 
been the means of introducing the 
discussion of community living into 
many classrooms. 

At the G.P.O. the Unit made 
Weather Forecast, a dramatic ac- 
count of the communications system 
in terms of weather forecasting; 
Telephone Workers, the creation of a 
new suburb and its relation to the 
city in terms of its communications; 
Night Mail, a cross-section of life in 
England and Scotland along the line 
of the special postal train; and We 
Live in Two Worlds, a discussion of 
the conflict between nationalism and 
internationalism.” 

1 In Great Britain the General Post Office 
controls mails, telegraphs, telephones, and 
parcel post: the Postmaster General is the 
Minister responsible for the B.B.C. 

2 Several of these films are distributed is 


the United States by the Film Library of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 
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The effect of the G.P.O. films 
has gone much further than the 
schools. Travelling units serve the 
church halls and the adult class- 
rooms. A non-theatrical circulation 
has thus been created which takes 
the films to the universities and col- 
leges, the public exhibitions, the 
rural institutes, the adult education 
groups, the civic societies, and in 
these spheres is opening up the pub- 
lic discussion of modern problems 
and laying the foundation for an 
understanding of the social process. 
In the public mind has been created 
a well-deserved respect for the Post 
Office, and this is reflected in good- 
will and cooperation. Inside the ser- 
vice there has been evidence of a 
better appreciation by the workers of 
their separate functions in the whole 
great structure. There is evidence of 
a new pride in belonging to a service 
which has prestige with the public. 

It is not surprising that the suc- 
cess of these films, as instruments 
both of domestic relations and of pub- 
lic relations, should be followed by 
the entry into the field of other gov- 
ernment departments and some of 
the public utility companies. A non- 
theatrical audience quickly approach- 
ing 20,000,000 per annum cannot be 
neglected by any organization wish- 
ing to address the public. So gas, 
electricity, the Ministry of Labor, the 
Ministry of Agriculture, savings, and 
shipping enter the field. But this 
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audience has been cultivated largely 
by educators. It is not open to every 
ballyhoo merchant. It has its stand- 
ards. It has the power to close its 
doors to the publicity racket. It has 
done so. Many films which sought to 
publicize individual firms and sell 
goods or ready-made ideas have been 
rejected. The demand is for a film 
which interprets and discusses a prob- 
lem. So the public utilities gain only 
prestige by discussing their utility in 
its public-service aspects. Gas makes 
films on housing, health, home eco- 
nomics, and nutrition. Electricity tells 
its story in terms of a cleaner Britain 
and new industries. Shipping pre- 
sents the story of life in foreign lands. 
The Ministry of Labor discusses the 
function of the Employment Ex- 
change. The Ministry of Agriculture 
interprets new methods of cultiva- 
tion and scientific packing. Other 
agencies are entering the field and 
each year the non-theatrical motion 
picture audience becomes a more im- 
portant factor in the formation of 
public opinion. It is organized to de- 
mand the free discussion of public 
issues and to resist the publicity 
gamester. To it the documentary 
film is bringing a dramatic presen- 
tation of real life, is reporting on life 
at the growing points of a changing 
world, is observing and organizing 
the materials of public discussion and 
is interpreting the new and rather 
difficult findings of research. 








RADIO AND BETTER CITY GOVERNMENT 


By JANET van LOON 


Mrs. Henry van Loon has been a 
member of the staff of radio writers 
under William D. Boutwell, Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. She 
is the author of the series of programs 
on municipal government functions 
which is here reported. 


All over the country, laymen and 
students of public administration are 
clamoring for better city government. 
Everyone knows that few American 
cities are run efficiently, but those 
who have taken the trouble to get at 
the roots know that the real cause is 
the indifference and ignorance of the 
average citizen. 

If you walk down the street in 
any city, and ask the first ten men 
and women what form of govern- 
ment they have, what services the 
government provides, and whether 
those services are efficiently rendered, 
probably not more than one can 
answer all three questions. Therefore 
the first steps in the solution of the 
problem might well be, first to arouse 
interest, and then to educate. 

Attempts have been made to edu- 
cate the citizens, but speeches, print- 
ed annual reports, and radio talks 
have not been enough. 

So farthe most successful attempt 
at education is the Detroit sound pic- 
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ture in which various departments 
of the city government were filmed 
at work, to make a series of dramatic 
“shorts” which were shown in the 
local theaters. But of course the draw- 
back in the movie idea for other cities 
is the high cost. Not many could 
afford to pay out $25,000—just like 
that. However, many cities have been 
using time on their local radio sta- 
tions to try to get the people and the 
administration into closer coopera- 
tion, and some have been quite 
successful. 

Plain “talk” programs on the 
radio are usually less effective than 
dramatic ones, but it has been almost 
impossible for most places to produce 
dramatizations—for the simple rea- 
son that the stories must be local and 
authentic, and therefore written on 
the spot. But anyone with the neces 
sary training and ability for radio 
writing and production was almost 
impossible to find outside the largest 
cities. 

In 1936 the members of the Public 
Administration Clearing House in 
Chicago approached the radio divi- 
sion of the United States Office of 
Education with the problem of find- 
ing some way to prepare and dis- 
tribute a series of scripts on the func- 


tions of municipal government, to be 
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broadcast over local radio stations 
throughout the country. They felt 
that the local radio stations, given the 
material, could do much to overcome 
the ignorance of most of the laymen 
in the country. 

The Rockefeller Foundation gave 
the money necessary to cover part of 
the expenses connected with the prep- 
aration and distribution of the pro- 
gram. Thirteen fifteen-minute scripts 
have been written, and are to be dis- 
tributed through the script exchange 
services of the Office of Education. 

The subjects of the scripts were 
chosen after passing three require- 
ments: (1) that they fit as well as 
possible all forms of city government 
in towns and cities of all sizes; (2) 
that the stories themselves be interest- 
ing to the average listener; and (3) 
that they be easy to produce. 

The natural drama behind the 
fire, police, and health departments is 
obvious, and any story from one such 
department would fit that depart- 
ment in practically every other city 
in the country. For instance, a broad- 
cast simply showing a typical day 
for members of one firehouse is ex- 
citing enough to hold most listeners, 
partly perhaps because of the abun- 
dance of sound effects. The Public 
Works Department, on the other 
hand, is more difficult, but since most 
people have very little idea of the 
number of dull but necessary chores 
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that are performed for them through- 
out the day, an illuminating and not 
unamusing program was built to 
show how the Public Works Depart- 
ment is really the “handyman” of 
each and every resident of the city. 
The listeners were made to live for 
a moment in a community where 
they would have to take their ashes 
and garbage to the dump at least 
once a week, burn their own trash, 
shovel their roads clear of snow, sand 
them when they were icy—to say 
nothing of providing for pavements, 
water supply, sewage disposal, and 
all the other conveniences which are 
given them at an amazingly small 
cost, and which, more often than not, 
they are completely unconscious of 
receiving. 

The scripts were handled in vari- 
ous ways—sometimes dramatization 
of the department officials at work, 
sometimes a dramatization of a fam- 
ily at home, showing how its life is 
affected by the work of a single de- 
partment of government, or some- 
times a story to show what the city 
would be like without a certain de- 
partment. In each case the most ap- 
pealing method was sought, whether 
it was dramatic form, so-called March 
of Time technique, or discussion. 


Few Statistics Given 

Very little statistical information 
is given in the scripts. The chief rea- 
son for that is the inability of radio 
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listeners to keep figures in mind. If, 
in the program, a character says that 
2,572,600 gallons of water are con- 
sumed in four days at a cost of 
$24,392, by the time he has given 
the second figure the first has been 
forgotten by the audience, since there 
is no visual aid. But it means some- 
thing, even to the most uneducated 
listener, if the same character says 
that the water used in the city costs 
each resident less than one cent a day. 
The 


written in Trenton, New Jersey, and 


scripts were originally 
successfully produced there by mem- 
bers of the Central High School dra- 
matic group and orchestra. The cases 
actually happened in Trenton, and 
since Trenton is not unlike other 
cities, most of them will closely 
parallel stories in other cities. Almost 
anyone, even with no previous expe- 
rience with script-writing can take 
the scripts as they have now been 
edited, use them as a _ structural 
framework, and build an interesting 
dramatic prograin with local stories, 
names, and figures 

The scripts have been assembled 
with explanations, directions, and 
recommendations in order to make 
their production as fool-proof as pos- 
sible, but there may be headaches in 
spite of all that, judging by the ex- 
perience in Trenton. Logically the 
production of the scripts should be no 
problem at all, but actually some 
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amazingly unexpected obstacles can 
present themselves. 

For instance, when it was first 
decided to write the series in some 
average city, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, was considered—and rejected, 
because the administration there is 
very conservative, and although they 
could have been persuaded to try the 
program, it looked as if new per- 
suasion would be needed periodi- 
cally in order to complete the series 
and check the result. That, added to 
the fact that the New Haven news- 
papers never report anything con- 
nected with the radio station, made it 
look like a difficult place in which to 
conduct the experiment. 

Then Trenton was considered, 
because it had a strong city-manager 
type of government, and if the man- 
ager approved of the idea, then the 
first obstacle was already overcome. 
As it happened, the city manager, all 
of the department heads, and the 
radio station manager, not only ap- 
idea 
their 


welcomed _ the 
with 
promises of cooperation, it looked as 


proved but 
wholeheartedly, and, 
if the project would have easy sled- 
ding. It even looked at first as if the 
newspapers would cooperate, but that 
happy idea soon exploded, for it 
proved impossible to end a veritable 
feud between the leading newspapers 
and the radio station. 

As an alternative method of pub- 
licity, a contest was arranged. Posters 
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were prepared to display in all the 


buses, and stringers were made to be 
flashed on the screens of all eight of 
the city’s moving picture theaters. 
The origina! plan was to announce 
each week that at the end of the series 
listeners should write letters telling 
what they thought of their city gov- 
ernment. Having listened to the pro- 
grams and having gained a better 
understanding of the services ren- 
dered for taxes paid, did they think 
they were getting their money’s 
worth? Were they satisfied, or did 
they think they were not getting 100 
cents worth on the dollar? If not, 
what improvements could they sug- 
gest, improvements that could be 
made without additional cost? 

The letters were to be judged by 
five well known citizens, and one 
letter from each side of the question 
chosen to win $15. Those letters were 
then to be read over the air, and the 
audience was to choose the ultimate 
winner, who would get an addi- 
tional $5. 


Checking Tax Payments 

The contest was finally changed 
though, so that a small prize was 
offered each week for the winning 
letter. But this was not very success- 
ful, and for future productions no 
suggestions at all have been made 
about contests. Just how cities are 
going to check on the success or fail- 


ure of the programs except through 
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voluntary mail will be up to local 
managers. Perhaps, as in the case of 
the Detroit film, enough tax delin- 
quents will pay up to make a notice- 
able difference in the next tax receipts. 

But to get back to Trenton, the 
advertising program was to break 
four days before the first production. 
Everything was set—ready to go. 
Except for the newspaper disappoint- 
ment and the fact that the Mayor did 
not want to appear on the first pro- 
gram, it really seemed that the seven 
weeks’ preparation had been worth 
while after all. The first program was 
ready (it had been put off twice), the 
publicity had gone out, people were 
ready to listen, and the natural mo 
mentum would carry it for the next 
three months. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, late Saturday afternoon the 
Mayor decided that he would take 
part in the first program (which was 
scheduled for 7:15 Monday night) 
but it must be postponed because he 
was going out of town and would not 
be back until Tuesday. The result, of 
course, was almost ruin, and the tim- 
ing value of the publicity was thrown 
away. The bad start, added to the 
small coverage of the radio station 
and its proximity to New York and 
Philadelphia, might well have killed 
the program, but it managed to come 
through quite successfully. This was 
in spite of the fact that the scripts 
were broadcast from a hall where the 
acoustics were awful because the sta- 
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tion studio was too small for the 
orchestra and cast—and in spite of 
the fact that the production man 
from the studio was not only pro- 
ducer, but engineer, announcer, and 
property man besides. 

It was a nerve-racking experi- 
ence at times. It turned out to be a 
job which took six months when 
three should have been enough under 
ordinary circumstances. Yet through 
all the things that went wrong and 
were difficult, there was evolved a 





plan of procedure for other cities that 
should prevent most of the difficulties 
encountered at Trenton. It is hoped 
that the program will turn out to be 
a germ from which bigger and more 
important educational projects will 
develop, so that in years to come at 
least five out of ten people on the 
street of an average city can tell you 
what form of government they have, 
what services the government pro- 
vides, and whether those services are 
efficiently rendered. 
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ORGANIZED GROUPS 
Edited by E. PENDLETON HERRING 


This department surveys the activities of political parties, trade associa- 
tions, labor unions, professional organizations, and the host of leagues, 
societies, and councils that bring men together for some common 
purpose. Attention centers upon problems relevant to all organized 
effort to secure a cohesive following and to rally public support, not 
upon the merits or shortcomings of particular policies or objectives. 


PROPAGANDA AND THE PROPOSED 
CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


By J. E. HULETT, JR. 


The author is Research Asso- 
ciate in Social Psychology at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


This paper presents a résumé of 
the propaganda campaigns centered 
around the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, dealing with the organiza- 
tions involved and some of the media 
and symbols they have utilized. 

At least seventy-five different 
organizations of more or less perma- 
nence have taken some part in the 
campaigns to defeat or to ratify the 
Child Labor Amendment during the 
dozen or so years (1924-36) that it 
has been a major issue. The better 
coordinated campaign has been the 
one promoting ratification; it is 
largely directed by the National 
Child Labor Committee, which 
serves as a clearing house and source 
of information for all groups in favor 
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of the amendment.' This committee 


1 It is interesting to observe that this now 
smoothly running promotional agency was 
rudely awakened in the fall of 1924 to the 
ability and perspicacity of its adversaries 
when its efforts were completely swamped 
during the campaign for ratification in 
Massachusetts. In December of that year 
Edward W. Macy, Director of Public Infor- 
mation of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, in an address before the Association 
for Labor Legislation, admitted that the 
Committee was hard put to it to oppose the 
“propaganda methods of the opposition,” 
saying that manufacturing interests will 
“pour their money into thirteen states,” 
enough to kill the amendment. He further 
said that the proponents of the amendment 
had up to that time made no appeal to 
“prejudice, tradition, or superstition,” but, 
he asked, “If we are to rely entirely on 
methods of science in research, in education, 
and in the formulation of laws, may I ask 
how we can be expected to correctly inform 
the people when it may be increasingly nec- 
essary for us to compete with such propa- 
ganda machinery as was set up in 
Massachusetts by manufacturing interests?” 
(Edward W. Macy in “Opposition Tactics 
Against the Child Labor Amendment,” 
American Labor Legislation Review, 15: 
110-14, December 1924) 
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lists about forty “national” organiza- 
tions as endorsing or actively pro- 
moting the amendment; the list in- 
cludes such diverse groups as the 
Camp Fire Girls and the American 
Legion, the Railroad Brotherhoods 
and the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Besides the more or less perma- 
nent agencies of which the above are 
specimens, there are generally set up 
at strategic points “committees” for 
the purpose of actively participating 
in any particular agitation to induce 
a state legislature to ratify the amend- 
ment. These temporary groups serve 
as the local nerve-center of the gen- 
eral national movement. 

There appears to be little con- 
scious coordination among the oppo- 
nents of the amendment; their only 
common idea seems to be to defeat 
the amendment. Among their num- 
ber, one finds the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the Missouri 
Synod of the Lutheran Church, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, and the Catholic Dio- 
cese of Boston. The opponents also 
have their evanescent “committees”: 
one of them in New England bore 
the resounding title of Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to Save Our Homes and Chil- 
dren. Because of the lack of coordi- 


the 


amendment, a complete list of all the 


nation among opponents of 
opposing bodies would be impossible 


to obtain, but it is probable that their 
number would be only slightly smaller 
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than the forty proponents of the 


amendment. 


Media of the Propaganda 
Although 
given in this paper to the use of the 


some attention is 
radio, newspapers, the spoken word, 
and pamphlets and leaflets as propa- 
ganda media, the principal emphasis 
is upon presentation of the ebb and 
flow of propaganda by means of 
counting and classifying magazine 
articles. 

As for the radio, apparently be- 
cause of the high cost of broadcasting 
and the relatively short duration of 
the stimulus, only a limited fraction 
of the funds collected for these cam- 
paigns has been used for propaganda 
by this means. The few examples of 
the use of the radio that were discov- 
ered indicate a somewhat wider use 
of this medium by the opponents of 
the amendment. 

With a few exceptions the news- 
papers have opposed the amendment 
individually and through their trade 
associations.” Large paid advertise- 
ments opposing the amendment were 
published by a Farmers’ States Rights 
League in Middle Western newspa- 

2See D. D. Bromley, “Newspapers and 
Child Labor,” Nation, 140: 131-2 (January 
30, 1935). Editor and Publisher, a newspa- 
pers’ trade-journal, favors the amendment, 
but states in so doing that “. . . It is not to 
be rationally believed that Congress could 


ever make an 18-year rule apply to news- 
carriers. . . ."” Editorial, April 21, 1934 
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pers in 1924-25,° but the supporters 
of the amendment made no attempts 
at similar tactics after events in Massa- 
chusetts in 1924 had led Edward W. 
Macy of the staff of the National 
Child Labor Committee to complain 
that the newspapers there had been 
closed to them: that editorial replies 
to the opposition were impossible to 
secure, and paid advertisements were 
refused.* 

Probably the most effective for- 
mal verbal comments pro and con 
dealing with the proposed amend- 
ment have been made at hearings 
before national and state legislative 
committees; occasionally the argu- 
ments are printed and distributed. 
Speeches before luncheon clubs, wo- 
men’s organizations, school meetings, 
and churches have been made in 
great profusion. While informal dis- 
cussion inspired by the efforts of the 
contending groups does not easily 
lend itself to study, a clue to its gen- 
eral character is found in the reader- 
response to a deliberate effort to in- 
spire unfavorable discussion of the 
amendment by the Orange Judd Illi- 
nois Farmer in 1924: this campaign 
resulted in a good many readers’ let- 
ters reporting that their communities 
were “all stirred up” about the 
amendment as a result of neighbor- 
hood conversation. 

Pamphlets and leaflets range 
from the simplest and cheapest piece 


of newsprint to finely composed 
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brochures. Probably hundreds of 
thousands of these have been dis- 
tributed, largely by mail. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee has 
produced the finest assortment of 
such pamphlets. A casual inspection 
of the broadsides from this one 
agency reveals a collection beginning 
with a 63-page booklet containing six 
chapters, entitled Handbook on the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Other publications of the Committee 
include a monthly bulletin, The 
American Child, and a handsome 
brochure entitled For the Child. 
There are also numerous reprints of 
favorable articles from magazines 
and newspapers, leaflets answering 
opponents’ arguments, and reports of 
pertinent studies directed by the com- 
mittee’s staff. The National Con- 
sumers’ League and a New York 
Non-Partisan Committee for Ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment have also distributed 
similar releases. 

Among the opponents of the 
amendment the Sentinels of the Re- 
public and the National Committee 
for the Protection of Child, Family, 
School and Church have laid down 
a barrage of leaflets consisting mainly 

8 Reported in Labor, issue of January 31, 
1925, under the heading “ ‘Labor’ Exposes 
the Cotton Mills’ Fake ‘Farmers’ League.’ ” 
See also “Child Labor Amendment,” Social 


Service Review, 9: 107-9 (March 1935) 
* Macy, op. cit. 
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of reprints of speeches and articles of 
prominent supporters of the opposi- 
tion. The titles of a few of the re- 
leases will suggest the nature of this 
literature: “The Federal Child Labor 
Amendment,” radio address by Wil- 
liam D. Guthrie; “The So-called 
Child Labor Amendment to our Na- 
tional Constitution,” by Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell; “Federal Power over 
the Home and Farm: History of the 
twenty-three patriotic attempts in 
Congress to limit the vast authority 
over the American family embodied 
in the so-called Child Labor Amend- 


ment.” 


Magazines: an Attempt 
at Quantitative Analysis 

As an experiment in discerning 
fluctuations in the volume of propa- 
ganda loosed in the campaign, the 
writer has made a tabulation of mag- 
azine articles on the subject for the 
years 1924 to 1936 inclusive, as in- 
dexed in the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, the Public Af- 
fairs Information Service, and the 
Magazine Subject Index. From this 
tabulation have been selected the 
data composing Table I. 

The magazines were arbitrarily 
divided into two categories, “special- 
ized” and “general,” corresponding 
to magazines of rather restricted cir- 
culation, and those of very wide cir- 
culation. Some of the magazines of 
restricted circulation as used in this 
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tabulation are Harper's, Nation, 
American Labor Legislation Review, 
Christian Century. The “general” 
magazines include such widely cir- 
culated journals as Collier's, Good 
Housekeeping, Literary Digest, and 
Saturday Evening Post. 

For purposes of reference, two 
types of articles are reported: (1) 
articles on the general subject of 
child labor, and (2) articles giving 
specific attention to the Child Labor 
Amendment. The second class of 
articles is divided into three cate- 
gories of attitude toward the amend- 
ment: favorable, unfavorable, and 
neutral, as indicated by the title of 
the article reported in the guides, 
with a fourth category containing 
articles the attitude of which was not 
revealed in the title. 

The ebb and flow of interest in the 
amendment is shown fairly well bv 
reducing some of the figures in 
Table I to a graph (Figure 1). A 
bimodal curve results, with the points 
of concentration at two periods sep- 
arated by a space of about ten years. 
During 1924 and 1925 interest was at 
its height and the number of articles 
on the amendment was large. Interest 
waned during the boom years of 
1926-29, and persons on both sides 
apparently regarded the amendment 
as dead. As shown by the number of 
articles on the general subject of child 
labor (see Table I), the interest in 
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TABLE I: Magazine Articles 


Type of Magazine 





TM © 
and . aoe 
Type of Article * (ae 
SPECIALIZED MAGAZINES: 
Articles on Child Labor 22 28 17 
Articles on the Amendment 49 46 7 
Favorable 2 
Unfavorable .. “4 
Neutral . tf 8 
Not Indicated 6 s 2 
GENERAL MAGAZINES: 
Articles on Child Labor 4 2 
Articles on the Amendment 5 10 
Favorable 2 6 
Unfavorable -- 2 
Neutral I ‘_— 


Not Indicated 1 


child labor in general continued, 
however. 

With the coming of the New 
Deal and outlawry of child labor in 
the NRA codes, the proponents of 
the amendment renewed their fight. 
The number of magazine articles in 
the tabulation reflects this renewed 
interest, which gained impetus dur- 
ing 1933, 1934, and 1935, but again 
began to show signs of dropping off 
in 1936. 

A similar tabulation of farm 
journals was made on the basis of the 
Agricultural Index; the figures are 
omitted here because of space limita- 
tions. The sentiment of the articles 
and editorials published in the farm 
journals was predominantly opposed 
to the amendment, although a few 
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journals such as the Cornell Country- 
man, Ohio Farmer, and the Kansas 
Farmer published articles or edi- 
torials favoring it. 

Acurious feature of the magazine 
phase of the campaign is that the 
opposition to the amendment has 
been greatly under-represented. An- 
other unexpected observation was 
that periodicals of the “general cir- 
culation” variety paid scant atten- 
tion to the campaign, publishing only 
a few articles even during the two 
high points. The apparent lack of 
interest of the popular magazines in 
the campaign may be attributed to an 
impression on the part of the editors 
that the general public was not par- 
ticularly aware that there was an 
acute child labor problem, which im- 








pression resulted in a small demand 
for articles on the subject. It is also 
probable that under-representation 
of the opposition resulted in part 
from the opposition’s emphasis upon 
other media of the sort used by more 
subtly functioning pressure groups— 
direct appeals to legislative commit- 
tees, intensive drives in states where 
ratification threatened, and a consid- 
erable use of highly emotionalized 
symbols, many of which are better 
delivered by other media. 


Symbols Used in the Campaign 
Reduced to its simplest form, 
propaganda generally consists of 
what Lasswell calls “symbol-manip- 
ulation.”® Three types of symbols 
used in the Child Labor Amend- 
ment campaigns will be dealt with 
here: prestige-bearers whose names 
have become symbols, visual sym 
bols, and verbal symbols. 
Prestige-Bearers. Appeals to the 
prestige-value of names of respected 
individuals are both direct and indi 
direct when the individuals 
take 


rect: 
actively part in the cam- 
paign or endorse one side or the 
other, and indirect when the achieve- 
ments of the individuals are cited as 
examples of the beneficial effects of 
whatever the propagandist is pro- 
moting. These categories overlap 
each other to a considerable degree. 
Appeals of the direct sort are made 


to the prestige-value of such names 
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as William Green, Frances Perkins, 
S. Parkes Cadman, and William 
Allen White by the supporters of the 
amendment. To counteract the oppo- 
sition officially expressed by some of 
the Catholic dioceses, a Catholic Cit. 
izens’ Committee for Ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment was 
organized, the roster containing as 
many prominent Catholic names as 
it was possible to muster. Analogous 
direct appeals are embodied in the 
opponents’ use of such names as A. 
Lawrence Lowell, William A. Guth- 
rie, James A. Reed, and Nicholas 
Murray Butler. The names of officers 
of large manufacturers’ associations 
also appear prominently along with 
those of Butler and Lowell, and have 
their own influence. 

An outstanding example of the 
propagandist’s indirect appeal to 
prestige-bearers is an article by Boy- 
den Sparkes published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post for May 2, 1936, 
Alger at the 
Bridge; Survey of Effects of Chores 


entitled “Horatio 
and Work in Youth upon Successful 
Men in Many Fields,” wherein the 
author’s opposition to the Child La- 
bor Amendment was supported by 
interviews with famous men who re- 
ported favorably upon wage employ- 
ment in their youth. A large number 

5 Harold D. Lasswell, “The Scope of Re- 
search on Propaganda and Dictatorship,” in 
Propaganda and Dictatorship, edited by 


Harwood L. Childs, Princeton University 
Press, 1936, p. 105 
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of such appeals appear throughout 
the literature. Unfortunately for the 
proponents of the amendment, the 
career of no public man could be 
used to demonstrate the blighting 
effect of child labor; in our society 
the public man who has not labored 
as a youth is inclined to say as little 


as possible about it. 


Visual Symbols 

We include here symbols con- 
veyei by photographs, conventional- 
ized decoration of pamphlets and 
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margins of magazine articles, and 
cartoons. They all make visual 
images out of ideas which have more 
or less emotion tied up with them— 
“American Home,” “Bloated Capi- 
talist,” “Step-mother,” “Child La- 
borer,” “Squalid Conditions,” and 
the like. 

Here again the opposition has a 
definite advantage over the propo- 
nents of the amendment: the photo- 
graph of a small girl sweating in a 
cotton mill may evoke a mild feeling 
of pity, but a clever cartoon showing 
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a hard-faced woman police-officer in- 
vading an American Home and, 
while a terrified mother and father 
look on, dragging a boy by his ear 
from the chore of Helping Mother 
with the Dishes® has a stronger emo- 
tional appeal than the simple photo- 
graph. Such a cartoon is calculated to 
induce a feeling of strong resentment 
at the idea of invasion of the privacy 
of the home. The Literary Digest for 
February 7, 1925, to which the reader 
is referred, reproduced several similar 
cartoons from various newspapers, 
setting forth varying degrees of oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

If sheer volume of photographs 
and drawings be considered alone, 
the supporters of the amendment are 
far in the lead, but their work com- 
pares unfavorably with their oppo- 
nents’ in the emotional power of the 
symbols available for their purposes. 
They can make an effort to turn the 
tables on the opposition’s use of the 
amendment as a method of invading 
the American Home (see Labor, Jan- 
uary 3, 1925), but the general reader 
probably is seldom conscious of any 
threat to the home except from exten- 
sion of laws, so the effort seems to 
fail. Other examples of the support- 
ers’ drawings are found in the New 
York World’ and the New York 
News® 

The literature of the proponents 
of the amendment—especially of the 
National Child Labor Committee— 
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is illustrated with many photographs, 
usually of morose-looking children 
at work at onerous jobs in fields and 
factories and on the streets. Marginal 
decorations for magazine articles are 
effectively used on both sides of the 
Good 
found in the decorations for Florence 
Kelley’s article, “Pleads for the Chil- 
dren’s Amendment,” in Good House- 
keeping, February 1923, and J. E. 
House’s “A Boy’s Job in the "Eight- 
ies,” in the Saturday Evening Post 
for May 16, 1925. 


controversy. examples are 


Verbal Symbols 

A great mass of “emotionalized 
words” has been written during these 
which 


these words are calculated to induce 


campaigns. The emotions 
may be subjected to dichotomous di- 
vision: propagandists desire to induce 
feelings of reverence, love, or respect, 
or (on the other end of the scale) 
feelings of hate, revulsion, or fear. 
This white-black division has made 
possible a simple classification of ver- 
bal symbols according to the “affect” 
(or feeling-tone) which they produce. 
The writer has listed a large 
number of verbal symbols, dividing 
them into two principal categories: 
® America Farm Bureau Federation, 
Weekly News Letter, vol. 4, no. 41 (Octo- 
ber 9, 1924) 
7 Reproduced in the Literary Digest, vol. 
83, no. 9, p. 31 (November 29, 1924) 


8 Reproduced in the American Child, vol. 
18, no. 6 (September 1936) 
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(1) those used in opposing the 
amendment, and (2) those used in 
promoting the amendment. Follow- 
ing a technique suggested by Lass- 
well (op. cit.), both of these cate- 
gories were further divided into two 
dasses, (a) symbols representing ob- 
jects, groups, or ideas which ordi- 
narily carry with them feelings of 
reverence, love, or respect (symbols 
with a “positive affect”), and (b) 
symbols representing objects, groups, 
or ideas which are expected to induce 
feelings of hate, fear, or revulsion 
(symbols with a “negative affect”). 
The accompanying tabulation (Table 
II) contains a few of the symbols 
dassified in this manner. No attempt 
ismade to give the source of the sym- 
bols; many of them appear repeatedly 
in the literature, with little or no 
modification. 

The proponents of the measure 
often call it the Children’s Amend- 
ment. This symbol obviously de- 
serves to be classified with the “posi- 
tive” symbols used in favor of the 


| amendment: it symbolizes the whole 


socially-minded progressive cause the 
proponents are fighting for. Persons 


' belonging to the opposition may say, 


contemptuously, The so-called “child 
labor” amendment, symbolizing all 
the forces of Communism, home-in- 
vasion, and Federal control to which 
they are opposed. 

Those favoring the amendment 
induce a “negative” feeling in their 
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readers by using phrases like exploi- 
tation of youth; children in servitude; 
manufacturers and their lobbyists. A 
similar negative feeling-tone is pro- 
duced by the opposition with such 
symbols as power to regiment the 
children; came straight from Russia; 
tinkering with the Constitution; hys- 
terical agitators. A “positive affect” 
may be produced in favor of the 
amendment by such words and 
phrases as civilization’s most valu- 
able asset; non-partisan issue; decent 
intelligent citizens. The opponents 
hold up for reverence such ideas as 
those symbolized by American lib- 
erty; boy on his father's farm; dignity 
of labor. 

Symbols become 
confused in expected emotion-pro- 
ducing power. For example, many 
opponents of the amendment argue 
that the honest toil of children is a 
deterrent to crime. Deterrent to crime 


occasionally 


is thus used as a symbol for a desir- 
able attribute of the defeat of the 
amendment. But, on the authority of 
Warden Lawes of Sing Sing, ratifica- 
tion of the amendment would be the 
deterrent to crime. The same symbol 
is here used on both sides of the 
question. (See also the use by both 
sides of the visual symbol violator of 
the American Home cited above 
among the cartoons.) The negative 
symbol Bolshevik has also been used 
on both sides, the opposition saying 
that the amendment is a Bolshevik 
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TABLE II: Specimen Verbal Symbols Selected from Propaganda For and 
Against Ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, Classified 
According to Expected Feeling-tone 


For Ratification 


Positive Symbols 
The children’s amendment 
Humane and wise laws 


Great stride along the road to social wel- 
fare 

Physically and mentally improved future 
uecneration 

Deterrent to crime 

Drawn up in America by American citi- 


zens 
Non-partisan question 
Decent intelligent citizens 
Widespread popular demand 
Distinguished constitutional lawyers 
Let the children stay in school 
Success of federal control 
Stand here in this historic hall 
Take my stand with my kinsman 
Front of the fight for human rights 


Negative Symbols 
Exploitation of youth 
Curse of poverty 
Children in servituc 
Baby shirt-workers 
Insidious attempt 
Flood of propaganda 
Tool of certain textile interests 
Manufacturers and their lobbyist: 
“Cheap” children 
Wistful look 
Gross exploitation 
Permanently cheated person 
Let the children pay the price 
Sweatshops 
Obviously well-financed campaign 
Horde of sweated little slaves 
Hidden motives 
Ravages of industry 
Exploitation by strangers 


Against Ratification 


Parental love 

Fundamental law 

Captains of industry 

Principle of local self-government 

Venerable document 

Enlightened moral 
science 

Disinterested super-power 

American liberty 

Sacredness of the American home 

Self-made men 

Dignity of labor 

Jewels of the home 

Eternal truth 

Civil liberty for the individual 

Right to regulate the lives of your children 

Habits of industry 

Civilization of the Anglo-Saxon race 

Mothers of the country 

Liberty-loving people 


and Christian con 


Take them out of their homes 

Came straight from Russia 

Incursions by the federal government 

Interference in private life 

Tinkering with the constitution 

Prefects sent from Washington 

Patchwork of praiseworthy humanitarian 
prohibition 

Drastic and destructive of human liberty 

Edict by absolute despot 

If the facts were fully known 

Religious and moral uplifters 

Subversion of the grounds of security of 
this nation and its genius 

Socialistic exploitation 

Unadulterated Bolshevism 

Few hysterical agitators 

Unnecessary “sob-stuff” 

So intimate a matter as child labor 

Self-constituted foster-fathering 


Healthy and improving occupations of Inquisition of a horde of officcholders 
youth Nationalized children’s colonies 
Compulsory registration of pregsancy 
Defy their parents 
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idea, while some of the proponents of 
the amendment, by a rather labored 
interpretation of Bolshevik as connot- 
ing exploitation, accuse the oppo- 
nents of being the true Bolsheviks. 
The names of some of the organ- 
izations interested in the campaign— 
especially the opposition—are them- 
selves symbols. Note, for example, on 
the opposition side, the names of 
such organizations as the Farmers’ 
States Rights League, the National 
Committee for the Protection of 
Child, Family, School and Church, 
and Sentinels of the Republic, and 
the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, Non-Partisan Committee for the 
Ratification of the Federal Child La 
bor Amendment, and Catholic Citi 
zens’ Committee for the Ratification 
of the Child Labor 


among the proponents. 


Amendment 


Summary 

1. The campaign in favor of the 
amendment is much the better coor- 
dinated of the two. That is, a well- 
organized and active national com- 


mittee furnishes information and in- 
spiration to all comers, and keeps 
itself accurately informed of devel- 
opments in the field, mapping cam- 
paigns to meet these developments. 

2. The persons and organiza- 
tions opposing the amendment are 
comparatively unorganized and un- 
coordinated except that coordination 


appears in 


when a state legislature threatens to 


crisis situations—e.g., 
ratify the amendment—and then one 
local committee may be set up to 
direct the work; but during “slack 
periods” there is no smooth, uninter- 
rupted flow of interim propaganda 
from the opposition as there is from 
the supporters of the amendment. 

3. By the use of a simple tabula- 
tion of magazine articles it has been 
possible to produce an indication of 
the ebb and flow of the propaganda 
in a reasonably reliable form. 

A device was employed of classi- 
fying symbols according to the emo- 
tional feeling-tone they were calcu- 


lated to produce, positive or negative. 


THE CASE OF THE TAUNTON MOULDERS: 
A STUDY OF LOBBYING TECHNIQUE 


By EARL G. LATHAM 


The author is Instructor in Gov- 
ernment at Harvard University. 


This is a case study in the tech- 
nique of propaganda. A detached 
study of propagandist phenomena 
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meets two obstacles. The first is the 
difficulty of defining the concept 
“propaganda” so as to eliminate its 
moralistic implications. Propaganda 


is much more than the technique by 
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which villains delude honest people. 
It embraces a wide range of human 
activity in the furtherance of laud- 
able causes. As a form of spec- 
ial pleading, member 
of the same genus of actions as 


it is a 


commercial advertising, campaign 
speeches, and sermons on temper- 
ance. That it sometimes involves 
mendacity and misrepresentation 
should not disqualify it as a subject 
of scientific inquiry. Research in 
medicine would not proceed very far 
if it limited itself to healthy tissues 
and moral patients. 

The second obstacle is the lack 
of a reliable collection of data. Of 
lurid tales and sensational exposures, 
there is an abundance. Of documen- 
tary and dispassionate reports about 
concrete cases, there is a serious lack. 
A case study is a device for the de- 
velopment of generalizations as free 
from bias as it is possible to obtain 
in human judgments on human 
affairs. 

The Taunton moulders’ case is 
herein treated narratively, but for 
purposes of analysis, it can be con- 
sidered under three headings: (1) 
objectives, (2) area of operations, and 
(3) methods. The objective was to 
secure favorable legislative action on 
workmen’s compensation; the area of 
operations was the Massachusetts 
General Court (the state legislature) 
and not the general public; and the 
method was direct action in the 


manipulation of an effective symbol. 
The case is chiefly remarkable as an 
example of improvisation by the leg- 
islative agent of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Labor. 

The Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor has been interested for many 
years in revising the system of work- 
men’s compensation in the state. The 
Federation has specifically objected 
to those existing arrangements which 
permit employers to buy their com- 
pensation insurance from private 
companies. In place of this, the Fed- 
eration has agitated for a state fund 
to which employers would be forced 
to contribute and from which com- 
pensation would be paid in the event 
of injury. 

Legislation to produce this change 
has been introduced in the General 
Court for many years past. The 
attempt to reform the present system 
has been especially energetic since 
1929 when a court decided that dis- 
ease was a compensable “accident” if 
incurred as a result of employment. 
This has affected particularly the 
granite and foundry industries, where 
silicosis is one of the more dangerous 
hazards of employment. Insurance 
companies have charged high premi- 
ums for underwriting this kind of 
risk for employers, and there is rea- 
son to believe that they have, from 
time to time, influenced the employ- 
ment policies of their clients in their 


effort to reduce risks. 
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The state-fund idea has not yet 
been accepted by the General Court. 
The chief opposition has come from 
the insurance companies, which is 
not astonishing, and the most per- 
sistent of the many arguments made 
against it, is its allegedly socialistic 
character. The label “socialist” has a 
high propagandist value in Massa- 
chusetts, although “communist” is 
even better. In any event, the Federa- 
tion has never had a propagandist 
symbol with the same lasting prop- 
erties as “socialist.” One was created 
in 1933, however, and it had an in- 
fluential if short period of vigor. 


A New Symbol 

The creation and manipulation 
of this symbol occurred against a 
background of frustration for the 
Federation in the General Court. In 
February 1933, the House Commit- 
tee on Rules, acting concurrently 
with the corresponding body in the 
Senate, held a hearing on H697. This 
bill, sponsored by a friend of the 
Federation, requested that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Industries be 
empowered to investigate certain 
questions relating to the granite-cut- 
ting industry, including the preva- 
lence of silicosis in that industry. In 
the same month, the Joint Judiciary 
Committee heard H437 which was 
the perennial petition of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Labor 
for the establishment of a state fund 
for workmen’s compensation. 
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H697 stayed for some time in 
the Committee on Rules. The Joint 
Judiciary Committee reported out 
H437 adversely, and it was manifest 
that the state-fund proposal was a 
defeated issue for that session. In the 
debate in the House, however, there 
was enough pro-labor strength to ob- 
tain a recommittal of the adverse re- 
port to the Joint Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and the substitution of H1r4or1 
for the adverse report. H1401 merely 
called for an investigation and study 
by a special commission of the sub- 
ject of the establishment of the state 
fund. This was referred on May 4 to 
the Committee on Rules, which was 
not markedly friendly to the Fed- 
eration. 

In the meantime, events were 
taking place in the city of Taunton, 
an industrial community about thir- 
ty-five miles south of Boston. A 
stove-making firm told forty-two of 
its moulders that they were dis- 
charged. Many of them had served 
with the firm for periods of from ten 
to twenty-five years. The reasons 
given the men were dubious, but 
appeals to plant superiors were un- 
availing. The best information that 
the discharged men could get was 
that they were silicotic as a result of 
their labor in the foundry, and that 
they were, therefore, no longer fit for 
work. 

As members of the Iron Mould- 
ers Union, affiliated with the State 
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Federation of Labor, the discharged 
workers journeyed to Boston for ad- 
vice. They were taken by officials of 
the Federation to a nearby hospital 
for x-ray examinations, and the re- 
sults were negative in every case but 
one. When informed of this fact, the 
company is said to have replied that 
its hands were tied. The insurance 
company: which handled its com- 
pensation insurance had allegedly 
made the discharge of the workers a 
condition to renewal of the policy. It 
was freely asserted by spokesmen for 
the Federation, however, that the 
men had been discharged because of 
their age and not because of their 
health. 

At this point, the legislative 
agent for the Federation took the 
matter in hand. As an astute strate- 
gist, it was clear to him that the 
plight of the Taunton moulders, 
properly managed, might be turned 
to the good account, not only of the 
men themselves, but of the legislative 
program of the Federation as well. 
One difficulty lay in the fact that the 
men lived some distance from Boston. 

This was overcome by the hire 
of a truck to transport the Taunton 
moulders daily to and from Boston. 
Then began a campaign of attrition 
which lasted from the end of April 
to the first of July. The entire troop 
was led from committee room to 
committee room. They literally 
marched up and down the halls of 
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the State House. They were intro- 
duced individually and as a group to 
the legislators of the General Court. 
As men who exposed their lives daily 
to the ravages of silicosis, they sym- 
bolized alleged insurance company 
oppression. 

Using the moulders as a visual 
and constant reminder to the General 
Court of the hazards and insecurity 
of industrial employment, the legis- 
lative agent of the Federation de- 
manded action. Although the busi- 
ness of the legislature was nearly 
done and the enactment of the state- 
fund proposal clearly an impossibil- 
ity, it was hoped that something 
might be done toward salvaging the 
labor bills locked in the Committee 
on Rules. 


Compromise Bill Secured 

It was through the Speaker of 
the House that a satisfactory agree- 
ment was reached. After conferring 
with the legislative agent and the 
labor men in the House, he persuad- 
ed them to accept a composite bill 
(H1442) which was based upon the 
two bills in the Committee on Rules. 
The compromise called for an inves- 
tigation by a special commission of 
the granite and foundry industries, 
and of the problem of industrial-dis- 
ease compensation generally. The 
Committee on Rules was unani- 
mously in favor of the compromise, 
the Speaker being the ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules. 
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H1442 was then referred by that 
body to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, from which point on it en- 
countered little difficulty. 

The House Committee on Ways 
and Means was encouraged to report 
favorably on H1442 by exposure to 
a rather gruesome experience. The 
Federation’s legislative agent had as 
usual brought his living testimonials 
of insurance company exploitation to 
the hearings before that body. He 
had also brought something else, 
however. With a spectacular flourish, 
two large jars which had been placed 
upon the Committee’s table were un- 
covered to reveal two sets of human 
lungs. They were not intended to be 
medical exhibits, for no medical tes- 
timony was adduced. They were 
brought simply for the purpose of 
impressing the legislators. At best a 
sight only for those with reliable 
stomachs, the shocking condition of 
the silicotic lungs was a revolting ex- 
ample of the ravages of the disease. 
For long hours, the committeemen 
were forced to sit in the presence of 
a display which indubitably worked 
upon their sensibilities and was cal- 
culated to do so. 

In addition to the successes 
achieved in the legislature, the case 
of the Taunton moulders was also so 
managed as to exercise an influence 
in the special commission which it 
helped to bring into being. The ex- 
tent of that influence is to be gath- 
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ered from the following extract of the 
report of that agency to the General 
Court: 
The matter was a serious one and gave 
the Commission grave concern. At its 
door at almost every hearing was a 
delegation from these 42 discharged 
men, begging for an opportunity to 
work. They pleaded that they were 
able to work, that they were not sick, 
and that all they wanted was an op- 
portunity to go back to their employ- 
ment and support their families. 
The Commission finally recommend- 
ed that employers be compelled to 
buy insurance covering silicotic risks, 
and also recommended a program for 
the more equitable distribution of 
these risks among many insurance 
companies. The victory was a com- 
plete one, for the stove-making com- 
pany finally rehired all of the dis- 
charged workers (except one who 
died) and paid them back wages 
from the date they were discharged. 
It may properly be claimed for 
the management of the Taunton 
moulders’ case that it resulted in the 
rescue of the legislative program of 
the State Federation, influenced the 
deliberations of the special investi- 
gating commission and led to the 
reinstatement of the discharged 
workers with back pay. Had the men 
remained inactive in Taunton, it is 
doubtful whether it would have been 
as influential as it proved to be. Had 
they pleaded their cases separately, 
they might conceivably have obtained 
a redress of their grievances, but it is 
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unlikely. Transported to Boston, 
however, and directed by the single- 
minded purpose of the legislative 
representative of the State Federa- 
tion, they became potent propaganda 
for reforms in the workmen’s com- 
pensation system. A collateral effect 
of this campaign was the devotion of 
generous space in the public press to 
matters which had been but obscurely 
reported in State House notes before. 
The news value of industrial-disease 
compensation was negligible except 
in connection with the spectacular 
way in which the moulders’ case was 
handled. 

The technique used was condi- 
tioned by many factors. The lack of 
time in which to plan and execute a 
more devious and subtle campaign 
made it necessary to resort to direct 
action. The effectiveness of direct 
action was aided by the rather limit- 
ed area of operations. If it had been 
necessary to influence the general 
public instead of a relatively small 
group of legislators, the problem of 
reaching the minds and sensibilities 





of that more numerous group would 
manifestly have been more difficult 
to solve. 

The use of direct action was also 
conditioned by the experiences and 
habits of thought and attitude of the 
Federation’s legislative representa- 
tive. The appearance of a gang of 
workmen at the State House, trav- 
elling from hearing to heating, omni- 
present and pleading, is a variation of 
the picket-line. This analogy is 
strengthened by the fact that there 
was little time to devise a more elab- 
orate and thoroughgoing strategy. 
The need for quick results required 
tested and familiar methods of mak- 
ing influence felt. 

As propaganda, it was as primi- 
tive in its symbolism as the exhibi- 
tion of the dead Caesar by Antony 
in his harangue against the conspira- 
tors. As in that famous event, it was 
an improvisation which was created 
out of the materials at hand. In both 
cases, however, success was achieved 
where more complicated stratagems 


might have failed. 
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CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 


Edited by 0. W. RIEGEL 


This section is concerned with channels of communication, the press, 
radio, motion pictures, public forums, and other similar agencies. Events, 
trends, new developments, and problems of special interest to the student 
of public opinion are selected and reported. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


By ELISHA HANSON 


The author, a member of the 
District of Columbia bar, is general 
counsel of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


In THe Pusric Opinion Quar- 
rerLy for April 1937, Mr. Virginius 
Dabney of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch passed certain strictures on 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


1. That it has indulged in an un- 
abashed campaign of self-laudation. 
2. That it has overemphasized the 
“freedom of the press” to a ludicrous 
extent, thereby incurring the sus- 
picion that it is using this shibboleth 
as a red herring. 

3. That its members have banded to- 
gether to defeat legislation such as the 
Child Labor Amendment, and have 
thereby created the impression in 
many minds, whether justly or not, 
that they put their own private profit 
above the general good. 


The first charge is so silly there 


is no use to discuss it. 


As to the second charge, let’s 
look at the record. 

During the last ten years, the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation has had to wage battle for 
the preservation of the freedom of the 
press on numerous occasions. One of 
the most important was incident to 
the enactment of a law in Minnesota 
which provided for the suppression 
of a newspaper by injunction on 
charges that a newspaper was a nui- 
sance. This law was invoked against 
a small publication in the State of 
Minnesota, whose publisher was 
without financial resources to defend 
himself. The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association retained coun- 
sel to defend him and carried the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States after the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota had upheld the law. In 
1931 the Supreme Court declared the 
Minnesota statute repugnant to the 
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Same 


constitutional guaranty of a free 
press, and speaking for the Court, 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes said: 

Characterizing the publication as a 

business and the business as a nui- 

sance, does not permit an invasion of 
the constitutional immunity against 
restraint. 

In 1933 newspaper publishers of 
this country were confronted by an- 
other emergency. The National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act contained au- 
thority for the restraint of the press 
in many and devious ways. By its 
precise terms, the act invested the 
President with power to license the 
press, including the authority to re- 
voke a license after it had been 
granted and without which further 
publication would be illegal. The mea- 
sure also contained power to suppress 
the press by injunction for acts held 
contrary to the policy of the law. Still 
further, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act vested the President with 
unlimited power not only over the 
hours, wages, and working condi- 
tions of any newspaper’s employees 
but also as to the nature of the adver- 
tising a newspaper might carry; as 
to who might or might not advertise 
in a newspaper; as to what news 
should or should not be printed in a 
newspaper; as to the territory in 
which a particular newspaper could 
circulate; as to the number of pages 
it might print; the number of edi- 
tions a day it might issue; and as to 


the number of days a week, month, 
or year it might be published. The 


American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation challenged that law solely 
on the ground of an illegal delega- 
tion of power. In the opinion of the 
Association no official, under our sys- 
tem of government, either should or 
could be vested with such power over 
the life of the press. Volumes could 
be written about the controversy 
which ensued. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that the publishers remained 
adamant in their demand that full 
protection of the guaranty of a free 
press be accorded in any code that 
was approved for their business. Such 
protection finally was accorded. 


The Louisiana Case 

In 1934, Huey Long had his 
hand-picked legislature in Louisiana 
enact a law to punish those newspa- 
pers in Louisiana which were op- 
posed to his political ambitions. Some 
thirteen newspaper publishers out of 
more than one hundred fifty were 
singled out for punishment. The 
Louisiana publishers asked the assis- 
tance of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. The assis- 
tance was granted. The law was chal- 
lenged in Federal court, and on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1936, the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a unanimous 
opinion decided the case in favor of 
the publishers on the broad issue that 
the Louisiana statute violated the 
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constitutional guaranty of a free 
press. Mr. Justice Sutherland, speak- 
ing for the entire court, said: 
A free press stands as one of the great 
interpreters between the government 


and the people. To allow it to be fet- 
tered is to fetter ourselves. 


Many years ago, a city in Vir- 
ginia levied a sales tax on the news- 
papers published within its limits. The 
Supreme Court of Virginia upheld 
the tax and the publishers did not 
carry the case further. The Louisiana 
case overruled the holding of the Vir- 
ginia court, for it was upon that 
holding, inter alia, that the attorney 
for the Louisiana Supervisor of Pub- 
lic Accounts relied. Recently the City 
of Los Angeles proposed a sales tax 
on publications printed in Los An- 
geles. The legal adviser of the City 
Council, after consideration of the 
Louisiana case, advised that the city 
was without power to levy a special 
tax on the press. In 1918, the City of 
Mt. Vernon, New York, adopted a 
license ordinance requiring the li- 
censing of all persons printing, sell- 
ing, or distributing newspapers in 
that city. The Supreme Court of the 
State of New York held the ordi- 
hance repugnant to the constitu- 
tional guaranty. During the World 
War a city in New Jersey attempted 
to prevent the distribution within its 
borders of newspapers printed in the 
German language, even though such 


newspapers were published in this 
country by citizens of the United 
States and were entitled to and did 
circulate through the mails. The New 
Jersey Equity Court held this ordi- 
nance was repugnant to the constitu- 
tional guaranty. At the present time, 
various states and municipalities 
either have or are attempting to enact 
special tax laws applying to the press. 
All of them are being contested, 
many with the direct assistance of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. 

A press which is licensed or a 
press which is subjected to special 
forms of taxation cannot be consid- 
ered a free press. The power to li- 
cense embraces the power to control, 
just as the power to tax is the power 
to destroy. The two powers were in- 
cluded in the obnoxious Louisiana 
statute, just as they are included in 
an Arizona statute which is now be- 
ing contested. Publishers who ignore 
such statutes, who voluntarily comply 
with their provisions, must be con- 
sidered faithless to their obligation to 
preserve the right of the people to 
have a press free from governmental 
restraint, whatever the form of the 
restraint may be, and whoever the 
official or group of officials seeking to 
enforce such a restraint may be. 


Hearst v. Black 
Another instance of invasion of 
this cherished right is important in 
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connection with Mr. Dabney’s 
charges. In 1936 a newspaper pub- 
lisher, whose telegrams to his editors 
had been seized by the Black Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, 
brought an action in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 
He was supported by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Directly and deliberately, in so many 
words, he charged that the members 
of the Black Committee had con- 
spired with members of the Federal 
Communications Commission to 
seize his telegrams in violation of his 
rights as a citizen as guaranteed 
under the First, the Fourth, and the 
Fifth Amendments to the Constitu 
tion and in violation of statutory law. 

The case of Hearst v. Black is 
now history. The United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia held on the record before it that 
the charges of the plaintiff were true. 
The court solemnly warned the Sen- 
ate of the United States that it was 
just as much the protector of the peo- 
ple’s liberties as was the court, and 
that the Senate, being apprised of the 
illegal nature of its committee’s activ- 
ities, should not make use of the ille- 
gally obtained telegrams. That pro- 
ceeding put an end to the Black 
Committee’s work. 

Mr. Justice Harlan said many 
years ago in one of his celebrated 
dissents that it was impossible for 


him to conceive of liberty which did 
not embrace the right of the people to 
have a press free from restraint, from 
whatever hostile source the restraint 
might spring. More than a century 
before, Thomas Jefferson declared 
that liberty depended upon the free. 
dom of the press, and that freedom 
could not be limited without liberty 
being lost. Madison wrote in the 
same vein. Those who would destroy 
liberty, whether in America or else. 
where, first seek to destroy the press. 
The tragic instances in Italy and 
Germany to which Mr. Dabney refers 


in his article demonstrate this. It | 


might pay Mr. Dabney, before mak- 
ing further observations on the busi- 
ness in which he is engaged, to turn 
again to the writings of those earlier 
Virginians. 

Mr. Dabney’s observations on 
the attitude of the American News. 
paper Publishers Association on leg- 
islation is as unwarranted as is his 
observation on the publishers’ activi- 
ties in connection with the freedom 
of the press. Insofar as legislation is 
concerned, the Association, during 
the fifteen years that I have been con- 
nected with it, has steadfastly ad 
hered to a policy of refusing to seek 
any legislation which would give t 
the newspaper publishing business of 
this country any business or commer- 
cial advantage. The Association has 
not hesitated to oppose measures de- 
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dgned to affect the newspaper pub- 
lishing business injuriously or to re- 
grict the people’s right to have a 
press free from governmental re- 


| graint. 


“Child Labor” 

There is no warrant to infer that 
the activities of this Association, in 
spect of the sale and delivery of 
newspapers by newspaper-boys, justi- 
fes an impression that publishers 
put private profit above the general 
good. Many publishers have endorsed 
the so-called and, in my opinion, 
improperly labelled “Child Labor 
Amendment.” Other publishers have 
opposed the that 
amendment. All have their right not 


ratification of 


only to form whatever opinions they 
wish on the proposal but to express 
them. And with this right the Amer- 
ian Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion has never interfered. Because 
the pressure groups which are advo- 
ating this amendment have been 
unable to regiment the press of the 
country into a supporting phalanx for 
their campaign, they have raised the 
cry that the newspapers are opposed 
to the amendment because of their 
desire to use immature children in 
the delivery and sale of their publica- 
tions. They point to the various news- 
paper-boy provisions of the daily 
newspaper code as proof of their 
charge. There were three such pro- 
visions. 
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The first occurred in the 
modified President’s Reemployment 
Agreement, commonly known as the 
temporary code. This provision was 
written by General Johnson, NRA 
Administrator, who informed the 
publishers’ committee it had the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor. The 
committee accepted it as written. It 
was the only provision suggested by 
the government which was accepted 
by the publishers in the form sub- 
mitted and it was taken without 
question or argument. 

Second was the provision in the 
code as it was approved on February 
24, 1934. This provision was accepted 
by the publishers as submitted by the 
NRA with assurances it was wholly 
satisfactory to the government. 


NRA Standard Continued 

In his order of approval of the 
Code, Mr. Roosevelt asked for a fur- 
ther study of the newspaper-boy pro- 
visions. Such a study was made, and 
in May 1935 the Code Authority 
recommended an amendment to the 
code which would substitute for the 
second provision one which had been 
worked out in cooperation with the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor and which was said by 
Secretary Perkins to constitute a 
“satisfactory standard” for the coun- 
try. The entire group of newspapers, 
more than 1,200 in number, which 
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had subscribed to the code accepted 
this amendment. The Schechter de 
cision shortly thereafter did away 
with the code. Even so, that standard 
has been put into effect by the great 
majority of newspapers in this coun- 
try. After the death of the NRA, the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation urged its members to adhere 
to the standard worked out for the 
code, and their adherence is now 
practically 100 per cent. 
Notwithstanding all of these 
negotiations, it is important to point 
out that very few minors are em- 
ployed by publishers in the delivery 
and sale of newspapers. Most of those 


who distribute newspapers purchase 


them at wholesale and sell them at 
retail. By innumerable decisions of 
the courts they have been held not to 
be employees. 

Mr. Dabney expresses regret that 
we haven't today a larger number of 
courageous publishers like the great 
Pulitzer, Dana, and others. He refers 
with admiration to the attitude of 
Pulitzer and Dana toward attacks on 
the press. Well, the press is always 
under attack so long as it is free. For 
my part, I would prefer to see it 
under attack, even from within, than 
under a halter as in Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and most of the world out- 
side of the United States, as it is 


today. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
DAILY NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY 


By ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


Based upon the most recent data 
available, this article throws light 
upon the relationship between trends 
in the daily newspaper industry and 
the character of the press as a channel 
of communication. Of special perti- 
nence to the réle of the press in the 
public opinion field are evidences of 
change in respect to independence 
and financial stability, monopoly, and 


“one-newspaper places.” Dr. Lee is 


a member of the research staff of the 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University, and the author of “The 
Daily Newspaper in America: The 
Evolution of a Social Instrument.” 


Newspaper developments dur- | 


ing the past few years that are de 
scribed by recently published statis 


tical reports suggest some striking | 


generalizations regarding the press’ 


adaptations to depression and recov- 
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‘ More daily newspa- 


ery conditions. 
pers do not necessarily mean mouth- 
pieces for hitherto unrepresented seg- 
ments of the population. Despite the 
depression decline in advertisements, 
the industry demonstrated an amaz- 
ing stability of income. The follow- 
ing facts tend to substantiate such 
conclusions and to answer in part 
such questions as: Are metropolitan 
daily and Sunday newspapers losing 
or gaining ground in suburban and 
country districts? Are we headed for 
the complete dominance of morning 
and Sunday circulation by a few 
large-city papers? 

At first glance, the recovery in 
the number of dailies since 1933 sug 
gests a cessation of the trend toward 
more local monopolies through mer- 
gers and eliminations. According to 
tabulations published in the Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service,? summatr- 
ized in Table I, the total shrank 86 
units in 1926-33. The United States 
Bureau of the Census and other fig- 
ures place the beginning of the de- 
cline in about 1914. The total then 
bounded back 64 units in 1933-37. 


Tendencies Toward Concentration 
The figures in Table I relating to 

the total number of towns having 

daily newspapers show that totals of 


English-language dailies of general 


circulation—or of evening, morning, 
and Sunday papers separately—do 
not adequately portray the extent to 
which competition diminished in 
local areas in 1926-33. Unqualified 
newspaper figures obscure the actual 
situation even more effectively in 
1933-36. Since the vast majority of 
towns with one or more newspapers 


have at least one evening sheet, the 


1 The danger of permitting current events 
to loom too large in the interpretation of 
data relating to a social institution is recog- 
nized. In The Daily Newspaper in America: 
The Evolution of a Social Instrument (New 
York: Macmillan, 1937), the author has at- 
tempted to supply a long-time perspective of 
some breadth upon daily newspapers. The 
present article, discussing chiefly statistical 
data published in 1937 and hence not avail- 
able for consideration in the longer treatise, 
represents an analysis of these facts in the 
light of the longer perspective 

2 These figures, to judge from accom- 
panying circulation totals, are apparently as 
of about April 1 each year. The following 
table of the number of English-language 
daily newspapers of general circulation of- 
fers a basis for comparison. It is based upon 
tabulations published in issues of N. W. 
Ayer & Son’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals, the “International Year Book 
Number” of Editor & Publisher, and the 
Standard Rate & Data Service. 

1929 1931 1933 1930 


Ayer’s Directory 1902 1992 


Editor & Publisher 1944 1923 1911 1989 
Standard Rate & 
Data 1942 1926 1895 1944 


The Ayer figures are obtained in each case 
from issues dated a year later; recent edi- 
tions have been completed before each Jan- 
uary 1 of year of issue. Editor & Publisher 
tabulations are completed at approximately 
the same time as Ayer’s 
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evening totals may appropriately be 
compared with the town totals. The 
list of newspaper towns increased 
consistently year by year in 1926-37, 
a net addition of 118, but evening 
papers exhibited a net rise of only 
seven units. The 38 evening sheets 
added in 1933-37 were more than 
balanced by 44 new newspaper 
towns. 

Despite the changing list of 
towns included in the various popu- 
lation categories, Table I gives a 
rather clear impression of the ten- 
dency of publishers to start dailies in 


new fields of less than 10,000 people 


and to withdraw from certain towns 
of more than 10,000. In 1934-37, the 
addition of 30 evening dailies was 
more than offset by 43 new newspa- 
per towns of less than 10,000 popu- 
Dailies 


peared from four cities of more than 


lation. meanwhile disap- 
10,000. This tendency toward more 
one-newspaper cities has been well 
illustrated over a longer period of 
time by tabulations published by 
M. M. Willey and S. A. Rice.* They 
revealed that cities with a single 
daily numbered 353 in 1899, 504 in 
1909, 686 in 1919, 913 in 1929. 
Table I suggests that in 1937 this list 


TABLE I 
Number of Dailies and Size of Towns* 


Towns Having 


Daily Newspapers: 1926 1928 1929 1930 1931 


Under 5,000 200 162 160 173 
5,000-10,000 397 344 351 357 
10,000-25 ,000 431i 467 476 451 
25,000-50,000 144 178 181 179 
50,000-100,000 79 100 101 101 


100,000 and over 87 101 98 99 


Totals 1338 1352 1367 1390 §=1396 


Number of Dailies: 


Morning 427 401 392 385 
Evening 1554 1539 1550 1564 1548 
Totals 1981 1940 1942 1949 1926 


With Sunday 
editions 519 535 533 533 


Total 

4932 «1933 19034 «©1035 1936 1037Towns 
202 205 212 226 #233 235 1332 
420 423 426 436 438 446 —s 851 
445 447 443 442 442 438 «= 606 
155 155 155 154 155 158 185 
89 87 88 88 86 86 98 
95 95 93 93 93 93 93 
1405 1412 1417 1439 1447 1456 3165 


373 372 374 388 383 398 
1537 1523 1531 1550 1561 1561 
1910 1895 1905 1938 1944 1959 


503 507 500 514 $12 538 


3 Given with circulation data for six months ending March 31 (except 1926—Sep- 
tember 30), Standard Rate and Data Service, May 1927, p. 4; August 1928, p. 2; Septem- 
ber 1929, p. 2; August 1930, p. 4; July 1931, p. 2; July 1932, p. 2; July 1933, p. 2; 
August 1934, p. 2; October 1935, p. 2; August 1936, p. 3; August 1937, p. 4. Size of 
towns from 1927 Census estimates (for 1926), 1928 Census estimates (for 1928-30), 
1930 Census preliminary reports (for 1931-33), 1930 Census (for 1934-37). Total 
number of towns in cach population category, given in last column, from 1930 Census 


reports 
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approximated 1,070. At any rate, in 
1929-37 the number of morning 
papers increased six, and the excess 
of evening dailies over newspaper 
towns fell 78, more than 40 per cent 
of the surplus. 

The spread of unified control 
over the morning and evening dailies 
in a single field has taken the move- 
ment toward local monopolies even 
further. At least 100 towns now have 
only dailies of this sort. This means 
that English-language daily newspa- 
pers of general circulation compete 
in no more than 280 towns. Data on 
interlocking directorates and _ local 
non-competition or combined selling 
agreements would diminish this list, 
at least from an advertising stand- 
point, to a somewhat lower figure. At 
any rate, the 1937 figures reveal that 
some 386 cities with two or more 
dailies had an average of only 2.3 
papers, a total of only 117 more than 


a two-paper average. 


Effect on Newspaper Content 

No effort will be made to de- 
velop here a picture of the vast mul- 
tiplicity of factors making for local 
daily newspaper monopolies. They 
include finance, labor union, person- 
nel, wire franchise, feature rights, 
national and local advertising, dis- 
tribution, and other considerations. 
Suffice it to say that this monopolistic 


tendency has not increased the stat 


ure of the daily press as an opinion- 
forming agency. The variety of eco- 
nomic and political groups to which 
the modern daily makes a circulation 
appeal has given greater prominence 
to features and feature news—comics, 
sports, fiction, sensational human 
interest accounts of no direct eco- 
nomic or political significance, etc.— 
that will attract a great mass of sub 
scribers. Circulation built on such 
politico-economic non-¢ssentials is 
then not alienated very readily, espe- 
cially in monopolistic fields, by the 
insistence of editor-publishers that 
politicoeconomic news and views 
serve the objectives of their own spe- 
cial-interest groups. The integration 
of these objectives, another factor 
bearing upon the diminution of com- 
petition in political and economic rep- 
resentation, involves the expanding 
roles of trade associations, wire news 
agencies, and feature syndicates. 

As dailies spread to smaller 
cities, the aggressive metropolitan 
press apparently failed to hold its 
dominance over the aggregate circu- 
lation of the country’s papers. A com- 
parison of census reports on the cir- 
culation of dailies in six leading cities 
with those on the industry as a whole 

* Communication Agencies and Social 
Life, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933, p. 
164; compiled by W. C. Masche from Ayer's 
directories dated 1900, 1910, 1920, and 


1930 but more comparable with other data 
for each year preceding 
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in 1880-1929 reveals the greater rapid- 
ity with which total circulation grew. 
While the population of these cities® 
increased from 8.0 to 11.9 per cent of 
the national total, the circulation of 
their dailies dropped from decade to 
decade from 51.1 per cent of the total 
in 1880 to 34.7 in 1919 and 33.7 in 
1929. The following percentages give 
the situation in greater detail: 
1909 ~=1919 = T9ag 
Evening 36.0 28.8 25.5+ 
Morning 55.0 44.3 47-4 
Sunday 51.0 44.4 41.8 
A recent tabulation of newspaper 
circulations in 50 leading markets 
yearly from 1919 to 1936,° when com- 
pared with Editor & Publisher's an- 
nual totals for the country, refines the 
impression gained from the recent 
part of the trend described by the 
above census data. As Table IT makes 
clear, the long-time tendencies of big- 
city circulations still appear to be 
downward in the case of evening 
papers, upward in the case of morn- 
ing sheets, and, after the post-war 
readjustment in 1919-22, roughly the 
same rather than downward in the 
case of Sunday journals. One of the 
most significant things illustrated by 
Table II is the fashion in which the 
metropolitan circulations tend to out- 
run those in the rest of the country 
in reacting to both boom and depres- 


sion conditions. 
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TABLE II 
The Percentage of Daily Circulation 
Controlled by the Newspapers of 50 
Leading Cities: 1919-367 


Evening Morning Sunday 


1919 47-9 59.5 + 71.8 


1920 46.2 59.0 64.1 
1921 46.2 59.8 60.8 
1922 45-1 60.1 63.1 
1923. 43-5 971 61.3 
1924 43-3 58.6 62.6 
1925 42.9 60.4 63.9 
1926 = 42.3 59-1 63.1 
1927 43-7 56.7 64.0 
1928 §=_- 44.9 62.3 63.7 
1929 42.5+ 61.9 62.3 
1930 = 43.1 62.0 65.3 
1931 40.6 61.3 63.8 
1932 43.6 65.4 64.4 
1933 41.9 64.4 62.2 
1934 41.6 61.7 62.8 
1935 40.2 62.3 64.4 
1936 = 40.1 61.1 63.7 


5New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Boston, and San Francisco; Lee, 
op. cit., pp. 84-5, 732 

6 Based chiefly on Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations reports, Advertising Age, Vol. 8, 
No. 16, April 19, 1937, p. 2, graphs and 
discussion on pp. 1, 24, 28, 32. In terms of 
1930 census figures, the 50 markets in- 
clude 46 of the country’s 93 cities with a 
population of more than 100,000, 22 of the 
37 with more than 250,000, 10 of the 13 
with more than 500,000, and all five with 
more than 1,000,000. This series begins 
with 1915, but it is used here only from 
1919 because comparable Editor & Publisher 
reports are available only from that year 

7 Computed from Advertising Age, op. 
cit., p. 2, and from Editor & Publisher 
reports 
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Local Monopolies Emerging 

The distribution of circulation 
between “city,” “retail zone,” and 
“all other” areas by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations* reveals a continua- 
tion of the morning and Sunday shift 
from “city” to the “retail zone” or 
suburban districts, an adaptation to 
the continuous recent flow of popula- 
tion in that direction. This is more 
marked, as one would suspect from 
Table II, in the morning field. The 
morning “retail zone” percentage has 
risen from 19.4 in 1921 to 23.0 in 
1932-34, 23-5— in 1935, and 24.2 in 
1936. After declining from 29.8 in 
1919 to 23.6 in 1923 and 20.5— in 
1934, the morning “all other” or 
country percentage has risen to 20.8 
in 1935 and 21.2 in 1936. The Sun- 
day suburban percentage, after reach- 
ing 22.1 in 1932 and 1933, fell to 
21.8 in 1934 and 1935, and then re- 
covered to 22.1 in 1936. In the Sun- 
day field, there is no marked ten- 
dency toward more country circula- 
tion. From an advertising standpoint, 
concentrated circulation is easier to 
sell. Evening newspapers, because of 
the relatively short time available for 
manufacture and distribution, con- 
tiaue to be predominantly local in 
both contents and “readership.” Eve- 
ning “city” circulation wavered be- 
tween 67.1 and 68.2 in 1923-34 and 
then stood at 67.0 in 1935-36. The 
evening suburban proportion in- 
creased gradually from 17.5 per cent 


in 1919 to 22.6 in 1935-36, and the 
“all other” category fell from 16.6 in 
1919 to about 10 in 1931-36, and 10.2 
in 1935-36. These categories, because 
of pressure from newspapers, it must 
be noted, have tended to be expanded 
somewhat by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations during the period under 
consideration. An A. B. C. “City 
Area,” for example, is not necessarily 
confined to political boundaries, nor 
does it await the long process of 
political annexation to expand. This 
qualification emphasizes, of course, 
the suburban trend of circulation. 
With regard to the number and 
size of the country’s dailies then, it 
seems apparent that the tendency is 
toward more local monopolies by 
newspapers with more concentrated 
circulation. At the present “stage of 
the arts” of newspaper manufacture 
and distribution, the possibility 
seems quite remote of mergers in the 
morning and Sunday fields reaching 
a point where a few large sectional 
dailies will dominate national circu- 
lation. It looks, however, like the sort 
8 These categories are arbitrarily fitted to 
each individual case in a fashion satisfactory 
to the newspapers involved, etc.; recent sta- 
tistics from “International Year Book Num- 
ber,” Editor & Publisher, Vol. 70, No. 5, 
Part II (January 30, 1937), p. 147; others 
from Lee, op. cit., pp. 85-6. In mak- 
ing computations for this article, so that 
percentages would be comparable with those 
worked out for previous years, a small item 


labeled “bulk” sales is included in total 


circulation 
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of thing which future mechanical 
changes will probably bring. The 
trend, meanwhile, is consistently in 
that direction. 


Financial Stability 

This tendency toward local mo- 
nopolies has brought with it a degree 
of financial stability found in few 
other private enterprises of a com- 
parable sort. According to census re- 
ports, the percentage of the value of 
products of all American industries 
represented by that of the newspaper 
industry (daily and other) reached 
new high levels during the depres- 
sion. It grew from a recent low of 
1.3 per cent in 1923 to 1.6 in 1927 and 
1.5-+ in 1929 and then mounted to 
2.2 in 1931 and 2.1 in 1933. While 
the total value of industrial products 
for 1935 is not available, the total for 
the newspaper industry showed an 
appreciable recovery in 1933-35 (ex- 
pressed in thousands) from $667,820 
to $760,247, still short of the 1931 
figure of $886,523 and way under the 
1929 peak of $1,073,119. Revenue 
from subscriptions and sales acted as 
a substantial backlog during the de 
pression. Its percentage of the value 
of products rose from 25.7 in 1929 to 
29.5-+ in 1931, to 35.8 in 1933, and 
—partly because of widespread ef- 
forts to increase subscription and 
copy prices—fell only to 34.2 in 1935. 
The percentages for 1933 and 1935 
are equaled only prior to 1919. In 


1933-35, despite the aggressive com- 
petition of radio and magazines, rev- 
enue from advertising (in thousands) 
rose from $428,673 to $500,023. The 
following figures on daily newspaper 
linage (in millions) for 52 cities® 
indicate that advertising volume has 
not yet reached 1931 levels: 1,897 in 
1929, 1,465 in 1931, 1,066 in 1933, 
1,179 iN 1934, 1,247 in 1935, and 
1,380 in 1936. 

The 1935 census figures on ex- 
penditures by the combined newspa- 
per and periodical industry, since 
they do not include items for salaries 
and for salaried employees, shed little 
light on the relative success of “white 
collar” and mechanical workers in 
1933 low. 
These figures, available for 1929 and 
1933, will be tabulated again for the 
1937 census. With about a thousand 


recovering from their 


fewer wage earners than in 1931, the 
outlay for wages (in thousands) 
totaled $192,890 in 1935 as contrasted 
with $225,699 in 1931. In 1933-35, 
however, an increase from 109 to 119 
thousand wage earners was accom- 
panied by a wage rise from $163,490 
to $192,890. The value of products 
of the combined industry meanwhile 
mounted only from $1,004,999 to 
$1,192,819. About one-fourth of the 
increased value of products went into 


® Media Records, Inc., Media Records: 
Newspaper Advertising Trend, December 


1936 
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materials. While little of the in- 
creased income may have been car- 
ried over into net profits, the recently 
published figures on the net operat- 
ing profits of the Hearst newspa- 
pers*® suggest that the lot of certain 
publishers of large newspapers is not 
altogether hopeless. The net operat- 
ing profit (in thousands) of the news- 
papers held by Hearst Publications, 
Inc., and of the American Weekly 
slumped from $10,126 in 1929 to 
$3,522 in 1933 and then totaled 
$5,445 in 1934, $4,807 in 1935, and 
$4,886 in 1936. While far from 1929 
levels, the 1936 operating profit rep- 
resents the equivalent of almost two 
dollars on every daily subscriber and 
almost a dollar each on every Sunday 
newspaper purchaser. 

The trend toward economically 
stable local monopolies in the daily 


newspaper industry, observable over 
a long period of years and spurred on 
by many internal and external fac- 
tors, is a concern to those who think 
that relative press freedom is worth 
preserving. In publishers’ noisy dis- 
cussions of Freedom of the Press, this 
trend is looked upon as a safeguard 
against the invasion of their freedom 
to control their own newspapers, of 
what they call Freedom of the Press. 
The publishers forget or do not wish 
to know that a differentiation be- 
tween publishers’ Freedom of the 
Press and popular press freedom oc 
curs to many people. The publishers 
like to assume that no one could fur- 
nish a “free” newspaper except an 
economic monopolist or near-mo- 
nopolist. 


10 Editor & Publisher, Vol. 70, No. 18 
(May 1, 1937), p. 10 


FOR THE ANALYSIS OF PROPAGANDA 


By CLYDE R. MILLER 


Announcement was made in Oc- 
tober of the creation of the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis, a non-profit 
organization to help the intelligent 
citizen detect and analyze propa- 
ganda. The institute is the outgrowth 
of experimental work in dealing with 
the propaganda problem undertaken 
during recent years by a number of 
American educators, including the 


Institute’s president, Professor Had- 
ley Cantril of Princeton University, 
its secretary, Professor Clyde R. 
Miller of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and by other mem- 
bers of its Board of Directors and 
Advisory Board. Ernest O. Melby is 
vice-president of the Institute, and 
Robert K. Speer, treasurer. Board 
members include: Charles A. Beard, 
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New Milford, Conn.; Frank E. Baker, 
Milwaukee State Teachers College; 
Percy S. Brown, Good Will Fund; 
Hadley Cantril, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Edgar Dale, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Ned H. Dearborn, New York 
University; Paul Douglas, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; F. Ernest Johnson, 
Columbia University; E. C. Linde- 
man, New York School of Social 
Work; Robert S. Lynd, Columbia 
University; Kirtley Mather, Harvard 
University; Ernest O. Melby, North- 
western University; Clyde R. Miller, 
Columbia University; James T. Shot- 
well, Columbia University; Robert 
K. Speer, New York University. 
The Institute issues a monthly 
letter to circulate privately to edu- 
cators and students, publishers and 
journalists, businessmen, ministers, 
and others. These letters, the first of 
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which appeared in October, deal 
chiefly with methods whereby sub. 
scribers may become proficient in 
organizing and analyzing propa- 
ganda. 

The charter of the Institute for- 
bids it to engage in propaganda or 
otherwise to attempt to influence leg- 
islation. Money for the initial work 
of the Institute was provided by the 
late Edward A. Filene as perhaps his 
last public service. It is hoped that 
eventually the Institute will be self- 
supporting as a result of donations 
from individuals who believe in the 
analytical method for dealing with 
propaganda, and through income re- 
ceived from the sale of its monthly 
letter. The price of the letter is $2 a 
year. Offices of the Institute have 
been established at 132 Morningside 
Drive, New York. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Edited by HARWOOD L. CHILDS 


This department covers the activities of specialists in the art of opinion- 
management such as advertisers, public relations counsel, and fund-rais- 
ers. Special attention is given to reports and studies of their techniques, 
and to their own exposition of public opinion trends and problems. 


POLITICAL FINANCING, 1937 MODEL 


By CARLTON G. KETCHUM 


The author is head of the Fi- 
nance Division of the Republican 
National Committee. 


This is the way one national 
political party is being financed to- 
day. It may become the way that 
other parties get their funds. But as 
of this moment it is the first attempt 
on a national scale to pay the cost of 
party activity through funds raised 
in a strictly open and aboveboard, 
businesslike fashion involving a log- 
ical appeal to a great number of party 
members. That is, it’s the pioneer 
attempt in this country. Britain did 
it first. 

Even the most naive know that 
oldstyle party fund-raising consisted 
in tapping the payroll, the candidates, 
and the contractors; in finding a few 
“fat cats” who, from motives of pride 
or ambition or expectation of return, 
would give large sums to the war 


chest; and in perhaps a half-hearted 
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and easily recognized attempt to dis- 
guise this situation by enlisting 
enough $1 voluntary contributions to 
make the report look good. 

The money came, almost en- 
tirely, from those who wanted some- 
thing, something other than the com- 
mon good; from men or corporations 
or organizations wanting something 
special for themselves. The organiza- 
tion, publicity, and other functions 
of the party were paid for by those 
who wanted jobs or contracts or spe- 
cial legislation. The contributor to 
party funds wasn’t a rascal as often 
as common opinion so rated him, nor 
was his sentiment invariably one of 
unmixed selfishness, but he usually 
had in mind something more than 
the public welfare. And always there 
will be some campaign funds given 
by just such persons, from just such 
motives. 

It’s a lot harder to raise money 
for the party that is out. But it’s 
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easier to straighten up its methods. 
The “Ins” can club a lot of money 
out of the payroll. They can force 
campaign contributions from those 
who hope to do business with them, 
and those who have sold goods or 
services to the government depart- 
ments. They can hold Jackson Day 
dinners (substitute, if you like, an- 
other honored name for good old 
Andy’s) at from $10 to $100 a plate, 
and fill the tables—with people who 
bought their tickets with money paid 
them as public officials. Bought them 
as insurance. Job insurance. 

This article deals with the fund- 
raising plan now operated by the 
Republican National Committee, and 
by a large number of the cooperating 
Republican State Committees. Off- 
cially ic has been the money-raising 
program of the Party for the past 
eight months. Many of its principles 
were tested in various states in 1936, 
and in a few in 1932; its other major 
features derive from campaign expe- 
riences of philanthropic and com- 
munity institutions, with adaptations 
to party structure and to geographi- 
cal and time factors. 

The Republican Party is trying 
to get the money needed to do its 
job effectively from as many people 
as possible, through the solicitation 
of as many loyal Republicans as pos- 
sible, as continuously as possible, with 


a minimum expenditure for money- 


raising and elimination of conflicting 
campaigns through consolidated ap. 
peals. The method is that of volun- 
teer solicitation under professional 


direction. 


Laymen as Solicitors 

The plan has as its basic features 
the placing of fund-raising responsi- 
bility on the laymen of the party, not 
the officeholders; the request for year- 
in-year-out giving; unified campaigns 
for the national and state committees, 
sometimes with the local units in- 
cluded. A state finance committee, 
representing the national and state 
political committees, is formed of the 
highest type business and professional 
men; through it, county leadership 
of like character is obtained. Com- 
mittees are formed in each city or 
large town to conduct solicitations, 
with all funds reported through state 
finance headquarters to the treasurer 
of the National Committee, who re- 
ceipts to the donors. 

Another fundamental feature is 
the enrollment of every giver as a 
sustaining member of the Party. He 
receives a uniform national member- 
ship card, signed by Chairman John 
Hamilton. Through subsequent bul- 
letins and letters the individual giver, 
large or small, has a contact with the 
national headquarters of the Party. 

Out of office nationally and in 
most of the states and smaller units, 
the Republican Party is a layman's 
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party today as never before. This 
creates both the necessity and the 
opportunity for vastly increased par- 
ticipation in its affairs by those who 
hold neither public job nor party 
position. The thousands of men and 
women who have little aptitude or 
little inclination for the tasks of vote 
getting (as well as some of those who 
do) are given by the Party’s present 
financing program a chance to render 
invaluable service through sharing in 
the task of obtaining the money it 
needs. 

The merits of face-to-face solici- 
tation, by citizens lacking a selfish 
interest in the outcome, are obvious. 
This method eliminates all question 
of commissions to solicitors, all doubt 
as to the proper routing of the funds 
contributed. It inevitably makes new 
party strength. This system alone can 
accomplish the desired broadening of 
the giving base, for no other makes 
possible the reaching, by word of 
mouth and personal influence, of 
such a number of the Party sym- 


pathizers. 


Many More Givers 

Organized, professionally direct- 
ed solicitation was employed in sev- 
eral of the larger states in the 1936 
campaign. In every case it resulted in 
a huge increase in the number of 
givers, a substantial growth in the 


amount raised, and a cost low in pro- 
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portion to the returns. Supplemented 
by a mail appeal in the closing weeks 
of the campaign, it brought a total 
of more than 650,000 separate givers 
to the Republican fund. The largest 
number in any preceding year was 
the 150,000 who contributed in 1928. 

There are two major facts under- 
lying the effort to establish continu- 
ous-pledge giving as a custom. First, 
it is recognized that to overcome the 
huge New Deal majority of last year, 
buttressed by the unprecedented gov- 
ernmental expenditures and enor- 
mously increased governmental pay 
roll which are a continuing source of 
political strength to the present “Ins,” 
the Republican activity in organiza- 
tion, research, and publicity must be 
constant. A frenzied eleventh-hour 
effort won’t do. The Party has to be 
rebuilt in detail, through the long- 
continued activities of a number of 
skilled men and women. And since 
it must function 365 days a year it 
must be supported over the same 
span. 

Second, intelligent budgeting 
never has been possible to the politi- 
cal chairman. He has received his 
money too late to spend it with much 
judgment, all coming in during the 
days or weeks just before an election 
—or, unhappily, in the months after 
the election. Waste was inevitable. 
This plan, once put into full opera- 
tion through widespread support, 
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will give the national, state, or local 
chairman enough knowledge at the 
beginning of a fiscal year to enable 
him to budget his expenditures, at 
least in large part, and justify the 
demand that he manage the Party’s 
resources effectively and with reason- 
able economy. 


“Until Further Notice” 

You can’t get people to sign a 
promise to contribute next year, let 
alone “until further notice”? That’s 
what nearly all the oldtime politicians 
think. But more than 60 per cent of 
the men and women who have given 
to the Republican Party in the first 
nine months of 1937 have signed just 
that kind of pledge, and that includes 
about the same percentage of the few 
$5,000 givers as of the many who 
subscribed $1 or $5 or $10. Expec- 
tations have been bettered in that 
regard, and as the method comes into 
wider use that percentage unques- 
tionably will increase. 

The National Committee this 
year took over the financing of the 
Congressional and Senatorial cam- 
paign committees. It’s the first time 
in many decades that neither has had 
professional solicitors out, each for its 
own funds. That took care of one 
duplication. Contracts have been 
made with most of the states in 
which the Party has any substantial 
strength, and are under negotiation 


with the others, for joint money-rais- 
ing efforts, each through a State 
Finance Committee representing 
both the State and National organiza- 
tions. That clears up one of the most 
general overlappings. In many coun- 
ties the local budget has been added 
to the quota for the combined na- 
tional and state needs—and that 
comes close to doing away with the 
conflicting and too-numerous appeals. 
Of course, individual candidates are 
not prevented from asking their own 
friends for funds. Primary expenses 
have to be raised that way, and it 
isn’t possible even to eliminate en- 
tirely requests for backing of single 
candidates who have been nominated 
and are being supported from the 
Party chest. 

Another virtue of this organized, 
planned money-raising is that it tends 
strongly to lift the standards of giv- 
ing in the middle and lower brackets. 
Until recently comparatively few cit- 
izens have made political contribu- 
tions. That was considered a field for 
the rich and the politically minded. 
So when the “middle-sized fellow” 
and the “little fellow” started giving 
to their Party, they started small— 
small as measured by their means and 
by their giving habit to the other 
causes that interested them. The Re- 
publican Party is now trying to show 
its adherents that its support is one of 
the most important and urgent direc- 
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tions for their giving, and believes 
that within a very few years it will be 
so accepted by a majority of citizens 
of moderate giving capacity. 


The Laymen Approve 

Who favor this idea? Virtually 
ev.cy layman, in the political sense, 
and particularly the businessman, 
who heretofore has been the target of 
the manifold, conflicting party com- 
mittees through their paid or unpaid 
solicitors. Perhaps it is significant that 
in the states which went farthest in 
the direction of sane, ordered, clean- 
cut methods in ’36 or earlier, there is 
least opposition to this plan, heartiest 
and quickest acceptance of it as “the 
only way to do it.” 

What retards its progress? In 
this particular case, there are the 
handicaps of the Party’s series of de- 
feats over the past seven years, the 
transition period in its organization 
—in many states and smaller units— 
which those setbacks have occa- 
sioned, and the fairly common as- 
sumption that “if you give money to 
the Republicans, the Administration 
will persecute you to death.” In gen- 
eral, such a program always must 
overcome the forces of tradition and 
inertia, the propensity of the political 
manager to keep money in his own 
hands, and the fixed habit, which was 
universal, to treat political party sup- 
port as though the subject were fresh 
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before each election and to be forgot- 
ten the day after. 

For the purposes of unified solici- 
tation, the parochial attitude is 
always something to be  over- 
come. Every city, every state, feels 
that it has peculiar problems, 
that its money should be “kept at 
home,” and the larger unit of the 
Party supported by somebody, or 
everybody, else. Procrastination is 
the chief enemy, as it is of every 
undertaking in which many must 
participate without personal reward, 
and is accentuated in this case by the 
old habit of hand-to-mouth party 
financing. But all these difficulties 
have been and are being overcome. 
The plan works. 

And who gives to the Party 
under this scheme by which the invi- 
tation is extended to the many rather 
than the few, through which giving 
is voluntary rather than under com- 
pulsion? Not everybody, yet, nor for 
some time to come. But some of 
everybody. The files of the National 
Committee identify no candlestick 
makers, but there are butchers and 
bakers. Country doctors, for some 
reason, respond in generous measure 
to the Party plea. School teachers, 
many of them with touching liberal- 
ity. Crossroads storekeepers. Em- 
ployees of all kinds of industry, from 
president to the fellow in the blue 
shirt. Bankers and lawyers and drug- 
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gists. Locomotive engineers, machin- 
ists, farmers. Old people who write 
in “I’ve been a Republican for sixty 
years. God be with our Party!” 
Women, lots of them—business wo- 
men and housekeepers and farmers’ 
wives. More city people, of course, be- 
cause it’s possible to get the case to 
them, firsthand, much more readily 
than to the fellow in the village or 
on the farm, where the Republican 
Party’s political strength is relatively 
greater. 

Ninety-nine per cent of present 
contributors to the Party unquestion- 
ably give from patriotic motives, as 


disinterestedly as they and others like 
them subscribe to the Community 
Fund, the Church or the Y.M.C.A. 
The very way in which the case is 
put before them, under this method 
of asking everyone who is able to 
give, assures the freewill factor in 
their decisions. 

And why do they give to the 
Republican Party? Ah, that’s another 
story. A story that can’t be told with- 
out quoting from thousands of letters 
the reasons stated by the givers them- 
selves. And those reasons are so defi- 
nitely partisan that this impartial 
magazine wouldn’t print them. 


PHILANTHROPY—A MAJOR BIG BUSINESS 


By LYMAN L. PIERCE 


The author is president of Pierce 
and Hedrick, Incorporated, a fund- 
raising firm with offices in New 
York and San Francisco. He is 
known as one of the inventors of the 
modern charitable “drive.” 


During 1936, forty-six colleges 
in the United States received a total 
of nearly $40,000,000 in gifts and 
bequests. This is a marked gain over 
the low point of 1933 but below the 
total of $78,000,000 received from 
the same source by these forty-six col- 
leges in 1930. During the first six 
months of 1937 six cities (New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, 


Baltimore, and Boston) are known 
to have contributed in gifts and be- 
quests for philanthropic, charitable, 
and religious purposes, the sum of 
$50,895,000. During the six years, 
1931 to 1936, these same cities con- 
tributed for philanthropic, charitable, 
and religious purposes not less than 
$706,000,000. These were announced 
gifts. Careful study and search would 
undoubtedly have lifted this figure to 
not less than $1,000,000,000. Ameri- 
cans give or bequeath for purposes 
over and beyond their own personal 
and family needs more than $2,000,- 


1 Figures supplied by the John Price Jones 
Company, New York 
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000,000 annually. Amounts are stead- 
ily creeping up to pre-depression 
levels. 

While the figures disclose a re- 
markable spirit of generosity on the 
part of a considerable number of peo- 
ple, the other side of the picture is not 
so bright. On the authority of the 
Golden Rule Foundation of New 
York, churches, general benevolences, 
Community Chests, and colleges 
showed a yearly decrease in giving 
from 1932 to 1936 of 30 per cent, 29 
per cent, 24 per cent, and 18 per cent, 
respectively. During the same period, 
1932 to 1936, it is pointed out, there 
has been an increase in the income of 
American people of 61 per cent or 
$48,718,000,000. Increased expendi- 
tures for the Army and Navy have 
been 30 per cent during that period. 
Expenditures for theaters have in- 
creased 41 per cent, cigarettes 48 per 
cent, automobiles 203 per cent, whis- 
key 220 per cent, and beer 317 per 
cent. The national Committee for 
Religion and Welfare Recovery asks, 
“May not these decreases in benevo- 
lences—as compared with increases 
in luxuries—account for the religious 
and moral decline that has been indi- 
cated in other sets of statistics and 
charts assembled by the committee?” 

Philanthropy still looms as a 
Major Big Business. Before the recent 
budgets 


expansion of armament 


more money was given away in 
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America than was required for the 
entire budget of 
France or Germany. It would take 
eighth place among the great Amer- 
ican industries. 

When a man gives $1,000 to a 


governmental 


worthy enterprise it creates a chorus 
of amazed comment among people 
who cannot comprehend giving 
something without expectation of 
return. What then shall be said when 
several million public-spirited Amer- 
icans give away in a single year the 
amazing total of more than $2,000,- 
000,000? Even to one like myself 
who is steeped in the subject of giv- 
ing away money and who meets liter- 
ally hundreds of people annually to 
discuss the subject with them, it rep- 
resents an amazing phenomenon 
which is going on steadily, not for a 
single year, but year after year. 

This phenomenon does not just 
happen. It is not an effortless process. 
Institutions and organizations which 
make no effort to stimulate this proc- 
ess are onlookers rather than partici- 
pants. To be sure, an occasional un- 
expected gift falls into their laps. 
But when at every meeting of the 
Boards of Trustees of a considerable 
number of colleges several striking 
gifts are announced, knowing people 
understand that these results repre- 
sent the finest organizational ability 
and the widest range of experience. 
It was highly desirable and inevitable 
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that this stream of beneficence, which 
had been initiated and stimulated in 
at least nine cases out of ten by some 
friendly approach, would sooner or 
later lead to a professional group 
skilled in a planned approach to 
potential donors. This has been the 
happy result of the centralizing of 
methods and experience, with their 
application to one organization after 
another, by one individual or group 
of individuals who made the subject 
a matter of constant study and ex- 
ploration. 


Y.M.C.A. a Pioneer 

The philanthropic world owes 
more in this respect to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association than to 
any other agency. It would not be 
possible to relate the succession of 
experiments in fund-raising which 
associations 


went on in various 


throughout the country. Many men 


and methods 


and secured results through a wide 


contributed ideas 
range of resourcefulness. These meth- 
ods were picked up and centralized 
for the International Committee, so 
called at that time, and departmen- 
talized. A study of this same process 
which has been going on through the 
years in the Y.M.C.A.—the establish- 
ment of bureaus or departments— 
would disclose that there has been 
introduced into the life of this nation 
a series of significant instruments for 


the public good. The Y.M.C.A. took 


the gymnasium, popularized it, and 
used it as the instrument for the 
inauguration throughout the world 
of what is now known as physical 
education. The Association took lei- 
sure time of ambitious young men 
and through its night schools inaugu- 
rated the extension of education into 
a movement which knows no limita- 
tion of hours and which now includes 
in our public school system the youth 
and adults who may never have seen 
the inside of any except a night school- 
room. Into the hands of the Y.M.C.A. 
was placed the Boy Scout idea when 
it was first brought to this country. 
Through the wisdom of Richard C. 
Morse, general secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee, the Boy Scout 
movement was launched as an agency 
independent of the Y.M.C.A. The 
Association was one of the first, if 
not the first, to recognize the dignity 
and potentiality of the man who 
works with his hands. It interested 
the great railroad systems to establish 
centers of social life, education, and 
culture at their strategic centers. It 
went further and established these 
centers in every Army post and Navy 
harbor for the American enlisted men 
wherever these men were stationed. 

And so it was not strange that 
the Y.M.C.A., with its enlarging 
needs for funds, would be the labora- 
tory for methods and the training 
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ground for leadership in Fund 
Raising. 

When the International Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A. established a 
bureau for consultation, experimen- 
tation and leadership in meeting its 
own financial requirements, it placed 
at the head of that bureau Charles S. 
Ward. Now Charles Ward was not 
dynamic; he was not imaginative; 
but he always had his feet on the 
ground and knew just about where 
he was going. He was able to gather 
up these fragments of experience 
which had been originated here, 
there and everywhere and mould 
them into a workable unity. It was 
my good fortune to contribute fea- 
tures to that program which Charles 
Ward in his generosity regarded as 
of major consequence. Early in the 
evolution of the International Bureau 
and Mr. Ward’s connection with it, 
the Association of which I was gen- 
eral secretary in Washington, D.C., 
required a new building. I projected 
1 program into which I incorporated 
several features which went to make 
up what is now the inevitable pro- 
cedure in practically all financial 
campaigns. We planned to do the 
job in two weeks instead of the for- 
mer perpetual, back-breaking bur- 
den. We planned a thorough and 
comprehensive publicity program 
with a paid publicity man in charge. 
We opened a downtown office, which 
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had never been done before. We 
evolved and prepared an organiza- 
tion of divisions, teams, and team 
members. We provided an enormous 
blackboard on which daily reports 
were to be recorded. We had lunch- 
eon meetings for reports. We worked 
from lists which had been carefully 
prepared. We classified people ac- 
cording to their giving ability. We 
secured several substantial gifts to 
set the standard. We had already 
secured a two-weeks period of Mr. 
Ward’s time. Ward and I worked to- 
gether during those two weeks in the 
most delightful association and in 
the most fruitful experimentation. 
When Ward went away he had taken 
his fragments of isolated experiences 
which had come to the New York 
office and had worked them into 
what became from that day to this 
the method which gave to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars; which 
has put into the treasuries of philan- 
thropy, charity, and religion other 
hundreds of millions of dollars; 
which was the standard method 
which raised hundreds of millions of 
dollars for welfare and relief work 
during the World War, which has 
been the standard method of the 
Community Chest movement and 
with no major changes has from that 
year 1903 in Washington been the 
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standard used in thousands of fund 
raising campaigns. 


A Profession Begins 

When Charles S. Ward retired 
from the International Committee of 
the Y.M.C.A. and established the 
first professional fund-raising organ- 
ization, he invited Harvey J. Hill and 
me to be associated with him. For 
several years I worked with these two 
delightful and stimulating men inau- 
gurating this new profession. Both 
of them have passed on. I treasure 
those years and those experiences and 
can never praise beyond their merit 
the ideals, conviction, and devotion 
to causes which they represented. 

The financial organization of 
which I am the president is the direct 
descendant of that first professional 
group. I would not claim any mate- 
rial merits from that fact. Methods 
evolved by many men and women 
enter into the composite plan of 
institutional financing. Not fewer 
than 100 individuals are giving help- 
ful and valuable service in this field. 
Nine of the foremost bureaus offer- 
ing this type of service, including our 
own, are united in the American As- 
sociation of Fund-Raising Counsel. 
Representatives of this Association 
have monthly meetings for the inter- 
change of experience and to formu- 
late codes of practice which will keep 
the profession on the highest possible 


plane. 


A revealing article could be writ- 
ten on “The Menace of the Racketeer 
in Philanthropy.” There exist irre 
sponsible operators in this field who, 
to get business, will make promises 
which are manifestly unattainable. 
Some operate on an unethical com- 
mission basis, and there are boards 
and executives who yield either to 
the cheapness or the assurance which 
goes with their sales methods. No- 


body is wise enough to forecast re- . 


sults accurately. The most that any 
campaign counsel can offer is an 
honest, experienced, and capable 
leadership. Positive assurance can be 
given that leadership of this kind 
will, almost without exception, in- 
crease results substantially in excess 
of the cost. The more recent practice 
of the legitimate counsellors is to set 
up long-range programs and bureaus 
of public relations which greatly 
strengthen the weakest spot in the 
procedure of the majority of institu- 
tions and organizations. 

The fund-raising profession has 
become an honorable and recognized 
field of social engineering. The stamp 
of approval has been placed upon it 
by hundreds of wise boards of direc- 
tion among colleges, churches, hos- 
pitals, community chests, Christian 
Associations, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and even in commercial and semi- 
commercial enterprises. It is a fasci- 


nating field of endeavor. It has 
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emancipated hundreds of agencies 
for the common good, and their 
financially harassed executives, and 
set them free to multiply their use- 
fulness. 

The process is simple and yet 
involved. It starts with a needy cause. 
It discovers the potential constit- 
uency. It uses wise and tested meth- 
ods of cultivating that constituency. 
It mobilizes armies of men and wo- 
men who give unselfishly of their 
time to non-compensated interview- 
ing. It is based on a unique salesman- 
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ship training which involves the sell 
ing of great humanitarian enterprises 
and the stimulating and guiding of 
generous impulses. There are no 
“skills” which require greater tact- 
fulness, finer personality, more _per- 
suasive ability or more dynamic or 
forceful application of these qualities 
than are needed in the profession of 
organizing and directing campaigns 
which lead men and women to give 
away money for the public good with 
no expectation of the return of either 
principal or interest. 
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Desmonp, Rosert W., The Press and 
World Affairs. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century, 1937. 421 pp. ($4.00) 

The appearance this autumn of 
a 400-page book exposing to full 
view the very viscera of the world 
press is worthy of more than passing 
attention. The work has been done 
painstakingly by Robert W. Des- 
mond whose wide experience as a re- 
porter, teacher, correspondent, and 
editor, both in the United States and 
Europe, qualifies him admirably for 
the task which he has so successfully 
completed. He has acquitted himself 
so well indeed that even a newspa- 
perman who is quick to detect errors 
of judgment regarding his own craft, 
must admit that this book is the most 
surgical examination yet made of the 
functioning of the press. 

Mr. Desmond has made an ob- 
jective study of the press as an exist- 
ing world force. As he outlines it, he 
has examined the growth of the press 
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in the pursuit of news; then the or- 
ganization for gathering and dis- 
tributing news, as well as the ob 
stacles in the way of distribution 
such as propaganda and censorship; 
and, finally, the obstacle to a free 
press existing in the minds of jour- 
nalists, publisher-owners, and readers. 

The story of the development of 
newsgathering from the time of its 
inauguration by European bankers, 
who used news to make more profits, 
up to the gigantic machinery used by 
the press today, inspires a sort of awe. 
The terrifying force of millions of 
words, produced by frail human be- 
ings, shooting about the earth with 
the velocity of lightning must always 
give food for sober contemplation. As 
one reads on through chapter after 
chapter showing the main news 
streams, those between British terri- 
tory and the United States still free 
and unfettered but struggling to set 
up adequate filters against the pollu- 
tion from other streams, the question 
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inevitably arises whether they can be 
kept clear. 

There is no hope of imposing 
Anglo-Saxon ideas of truth upon 
those countries that have adopted 
other standards. For years to come, 
the major newsgathering organiza- 
tions and the press of Britain and the 
United States must fight eternally 
the battle for free collection and un- 
censored dissemination of news. The 
analysis which Mr. Desmond offers 
of the newspapers of virtually every 
continent, his detailed descriptions of 
their faults and virtues, their atti- 
tude toward government and their 
submission or rejection of govern- 
ment interference, cannot help but 
cause some heart searching. 

There is a pressing need for 
self-discipline on the part of British 
and American newspapers, although 
Mr. Desmond does not stress this in 
his studies and only in the last chap- 
ter touches briefly the weaknesses of 
some sections of the press. The read- 
ing public has been fed too heavily 
on cheap crimes, accidents, divorce, 
and unimportant events in the lives 
of unimportant people. Both the 
British and the American press have 
been at fault. 

The example of self-restraint ex- 
hibited by the British press during 
the months leading up to the abdica- 
tion of Edward still is something to 
cause marvel among newspapermen 
on this side of the Atlantic; and fre- 
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quently during the reading of this 
volume the thought recurred that 
here is something to be taken to 
heart, instead of condemned as a 
piece of stupid blundering on the 
part of the British press. Mr. Des- 
mond refers to this in his explanation 
of the British press as being uncen- 
sored but self-disciplined. 

How frequently it has occurred 
to American editors in recent years 
that we have granted our reporters 
and photographers more license than 
is their due. Who has not felt aggra- 
vation during important public 
speeches when the photographers 
obscured the speaker and drowned 
his words with their barrage of flash- 
lights? What about our “peephole” 
columnists and our journalistic 
prophets who tell with so much con- 
viction what is to happen next week 
or next year? Nor have we much to 
be proud of in the hounding of Lind- 
bergh or the frequent pictures of the 
pitiful remains of the dead in our 
accidents and disasters. There surely 
is room for self-discipline. 

From beginning to end Mr. 
Desmond portrays the excellence of 
the physical handling of news. Every 
last detail of any importance con- 
nected with the work of the foreign 
correspondents is recorded, even to 
their hours of sleep and their filing 
time. The types of newspapers in 
each country are analyzed and in 
many cases their worth in the mould- 
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ing of public opinion evaluated. 
There can be no doubt about the 
great and admirable progress made 
in the handling of news by wire and 
radio or in the perfection of printing. 
The great faults lie in the editorial 
rooms and in the human filters that 
select and reject what is laid before 
them. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. 
Desmond alludes to a statement, once 
accepted as truth, that “the public is 
always twenty-five years behind the 
facts in its thinking.” It is difficult to 
challenge this successfully but it 
seems very much like the old line of 
thought among editors that they were 
editing their newspapers for imma- 
ture minds. Recent investigations 
would tend to disprove this. In this 
country at least, there is a marked 
tendency to edit newspapers for ma- 
ture minds and those newspapers 
that are making the most obvious 
efforts along this line are the ones 
that find their circulation mounting 
and their revenue increasing. 

The broadening of horizons, the 
constant references in schools to what 
appears in the daily press, the mag- 
nificent development of wire-photo 
transmission, all have helped to bring 
the reading public abreast of the 
times. The day certainly is here when 
editors can deliberately aim at 2 


higher iatclieciuai ievei, turning out 
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newspapers that do not betray either 
the reader or the magnificent equip. 
ment at their disposal. 

Mr. Desmond has given us a 
source work splendidly annotated 
and indexed. It should prove of real 
benefit to those who would strive for 
improvement and those who seek 
light on the impact of news upon 
world affairs. 

Hat O’FLaneErty 
Managing Editor, 
Chicago Daily News 





Mootey, Rupotr. How to Use Pie- 
torial Statistics, with one chapter 
on symbols by Franz C. Hess. New 
York: Harper’s, 1937. xviii, 170 pp. 
($3.00) 

Nevuratu, Otro, International Pic- 
ture Language: The First Rules of 
Isotype (Psyche Miniatures). Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, 1936. 117 pp. 
(as. 6d.) 

When the Socialist élite under- 
took the management of post-war 
Austria, it anticipated a broadening 
of conscious mass participation in the 
making of national decisions. Growth 
of class-consciousness was felt to call 
for more powerful media of adult as 
well as of childhood civic training; 
and among the most vivid of the 


newer media were nictoriai statistics 
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brids which first blossomed in the 
Social and Economic Museum of 
Vienna in the ’20’s. They spread 
rapidly to Holland, England, and the 
Soviet Union, and crossed the Atlan- 
tic in 1930. 

In that year, Dr. Rudolph Mod- 
ley, then of the Vienna museum, be- 
gan to design exhibits for the Chi- 
cago Museum of Science and Indus- 
try. The popularity of pictorial sta- 
tistics grew apace. They were used to 
popularize many of the ideas of the 
New Deal. The autumn of 1937 saw 
the publication of a full-length his- 
tory book profusely illustrated by this 
technique. Today they are beginning 
to rank as a familiar medium of com- 
munication. Yet the technical rules 
of the craft had never been set down 
in English before the appearance of 
the two volumes reviewed here. 

The adequately executed pic- 
torial “statistic” is a medium of ex- 
treme power and clarity when used 
to convey rather simple arithmetical 
messages. Arranged as a dynamic 
unity, it strikes the eye with great 
intensity. At one blow it touches off 
associations to silhouettes, numbers, 
words, and sometimes colors. By the 
elimination of all but quintessential 
words and figures, by the abstraction 
of visual images into nil sil- 


houettes, by the «se of vividly con- 


beats down resistance and embosses 
its message on the memory. 

Propagandists of major social 
causes will not ignore such a me- 
dium. One of the continuous tasks 
of major propagandas is to master 
and manage communal insecurities, 
some of which arise from awareness 
of the stupefying complexities of the 
modern environment. The appeal of 
utopian slogans, the stock-in-trade of 
rising propagandists, can be greatly 
increased by facts and figures attrac- 
tively clothed in nursery-rhyme sim- 
plicity. Every major modern move- 
ment can make use of the authority 
of a Capital or a Wealth of Nations 
in capturing the all-important middle 
classes. For profoundly obvious rea- 
sons, no social plan seems likely to 
gain approval without a Book to 
swear by. And what more important 
than a picto-abstract of the Book, to 
confer upon it the added virtue that 
it need not be read in the original? 

Again, in time of war, or time 
of news-suppression, the pictogram 
will serve the propagandist well. 
Then leaflets and handbills displace 
the longer forms of communication. 
Morale must be kept up by brief 
“estimates of the situation”—much 
more attractive in striking visual 
form. 

Without attempting to analyze 
the social or psychological implica- 
tions, Dr. Modley’s book tells how to 


trasting. black and white spaces, iti make the layouts. Dr. Neurath’s vol- 
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ume covers much of the same 
ground, but is of a different order. 

The founder of the Social and 
Economic Museum of Vienna and 
the originator of the pictogram tech- 
niques, Dr. Neurath has long held 
hopes of developing an international 
pictorial language capable of trans- 
mitting the essential facts of society 
to an all-inclusive public. His /nter- 
national Picture Language is the first 
volume in English on the topic. 

Called “Isotype,” to emphasize 
the author’s goal of a picture-vocab- 
ulary having an equivalent or near- 
equivalent in every tongue, the pic- 
ture language in its current form is 
dependent on words to a large extent. 
Men of different culture would ap- 
pear to be about as far apart when 
they resort to communication by 
pictogram as when they make use of 
words. None the less, there is a sig- 
nificant increase in the range of inter- 
cultural intelligibility when picto- 
grams are combined with Basic 
English. 

Hence, Dr. Neurath’s book itself 
is written in Basic English-plus-picto- 
grams, and illustrates vividly the 
importance of this medium as a point 
of departure for further effort. Even 
in its present form, this type of com- 
munication might facilitate quite a 
bit of commercial expansion. “Edu- 
cation by pictures in harmony with 
the Isotype system, advertisement by 


Isotype signs, will do much to give 


the different nations a common out- 

look” (p. 18). 
Students of the 

process who may wish to promote 


socialization 


certain attitudes in the course of ap- 
proaching social crises will also take 
great interest in Dr. Neurath’s com- 
pact and lucid passage (pp. 70-73) 
describing the mass-education facili- 
ties in the Vienna museum. “Tak- 
ing everything into account, the 
Gesellschafts- und Wirtschaftsmu- 
seum in Wien was a museum mea- 
suring itself by man’s measure and 
basing its work on the needs of the 
man in the street.” A point perhaps 
understressed by Dr. Neurath is the 
portability of such educational equip- 
ment: it can be carried quite easily 
to points where morale is weakest. 
Adequate analysis of the ideol- 
ogy and prospects of a World Pic- 
torial Dictionary, to say nothing of 
the Isotype Encyclopedia envisaged 
by Dr. Neurath, would require much 
more reflection and experiment than 
is reported in either of these volumes. 
Yet both are valuable introductions 
to a new medium for influencing peo- 
ple. Dr. Neurath’s is considerably the 
more impressive in breadth of imagi- 
nation, Dr. Modley’s definitely more 
clear in its analysis of the layout 
techniques. Both contain bibliog- 
raphies. 
Bruce Lannes SMITH 
New York City 
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The History of “The Times”: The 
Thunderer in the Making, 1785- 
1841. New York: Macmillan, 1935. 
Xx, 515 pp- ($5.00) 

This first volume of three pro- 
jected on the famous London Times 
sets out to describe how “it led the 
way by which every great newspaper 
passed from its old eighteenth cen- 
tury character as a marketable means 
of publicity to that of an independent 
organ of public opinion.” Until about 
a hundred years ago newspapers and 
newspapermen were not highly re- 
garded in England, editors were not 
received in good society, and “gen- 
tlemen,” if connected with the press, 
were careful to conceal the fact. For 
at least a generation after the found- 
ing of the Times in 1785 the London 
journals ran pretty much to a type. 
Often mainly an appendage to a 
printing business, they drew revenue 
from “puffs,” from suppression and 
contradiction fees—a generally under- 
stood racket—and government or 
party subsidies. How far sales and 
advertisements went toward the sup- 
port of any paper has not been deter- 
mined. The change to journalistic 
independence came largely in the 
twenty years after 1815, and largely 
in the Times, of which Coleridge 
wrote as early as 1811 that it was the 
only newspaper which “without im- 
pudence can dare call itself indepen- 
dent or impartial.” 
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For forty years at least after 1835 
the Times was without question the 
most powerful, most respected, and 
most hated newspaper in the world. 
Its power, even in Victorian days and 
quite apart from magnitude of cir- 
culation, of course resulted from its 
connection with public opinion, and 
although the apogee was reached in 
a period later than that of the pres- 
ent volume, its heroes, John Wal- 
ter II and Thomas Barnes, found and 
taught truly the lesson of journalistic 
power. Such papers as the New York 
Times and the Chicago Tribune still 
follow it, whether they learned in 
England or no. In this early history 
of the Times, embedded as it is in 
forgotten politics and personalities, 
are still to be seen the essential con- 
ditions of success for what Hazlitt 


called “engines of temporary 
opinion.” 
The Times's secret—which it 


stated and restated to a curiously un- 
comprehending audience—was really 
in two parts. In the first place it de- 
veloped efficiency in production and 
newsgathering far ahead of its rivals. 
The Times was the first paper to 
print by steam and in 1831 the per- 
fect organization of its office was held 
up to admiration by a writer “on the 
economy of machinery and manu- 
factures.” The Times had the best 
organization of “expresses” and of 
specially retained correspondents 
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throughout Britain, the quickest and 
most complete foreign service, the 
best selection of extracts from other 
papers (there were no press agencies 
in this period). Napoleon was hardly 
dead before the Times had set before 
itself a standard of excellence in every 
detail which gave it a claim to su- 
periority that has been jealously re- 
tained through the generations. Even 
now its freedom from printer's errors 
is unmatched in the daily press. But 
the second part of the Times's dis- 
covery was equally important and 
more difficult to put through. This 
was complete independence, the 
making of itself not an organ but an 
institution. In those days when the 
newspaper public was mainly the 
political public, the tradition of 
journalism was to support the party 
in power, or at least the party in 
opposition, and to receive informa- 
tion and other favors accordingly. 
When the Times, under Barnes, 
chose instead “to support public 
opinion because it was public opin- 
ion,” it was taking a new line that 
led both to success and to battle. The 
public liked the new tone and gave 
the paper circulation, advertisements, 
and the revenues that enabled it to 
continue its policy; the party man- 
agers intensely disliked it and en- 
gaged in struggles to control the in- 
dependent Times. These struggles 
occupy a large space in its history. 


Thus one does not need to read the 
present volume to be assured that 
the Times was “The Turnabout,” 
thoroughly inconsistent, always pon- 
tifical, telling people what they be- 
lieved as what they ought to believe. 
But the present history does explain, 
perhaps with insufficient justification 
from Barnes’s own words, that the 
policy of the Times was deliberate 
and healthy, that its independent 
power was the alternative to govern- 
ment control, and that the process of 
making-and-following public opin- 
ion was erected almost to the dignity 
of a political philosophy. As the 
simultaneous interpreter of British 
educated opinion to itself, to the 
Government, and to the outside 
world, the Times, building the edi- 
torial page on inside information and 
on policies that were strictly the 
paper’s own, attained an unequaled 
success. In the manifestation and 
formation of public opinion, riots 
and pamphlets became nearly obso- 
lete; Lords Northcliffe and Beaver- 
brook, radio and cinema, were still 
in the future. 

In detail, of course—and this is 
a long book—the story is individual, 
almost personal, and is told in the 
great Times tradition of anonymity 
and omniscience by authors whose 
diligence and candor is interestingly 
matched by the absence of special 
training as historians. Thus their 
prolonged and valuable researches in 
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difficult and scattered sources have 
not always produced a clear account, 
nor is it sometimes easy to tell what 
they know from what they are 
morally sure of. There is no analysis 
of the new British bourgeoisie on 
which the Times built its position. 
As the history, unmarred by “discre- 
tion,” of a unique private business, 
and as a contribution on the evolu- 
tion of modern journalism the book 
has real importance. 


H. Dona.pson JorDAN 
Clark University 





Rutuerrorp, M. Louise, The Influ- 
ence of the American Bar Associa- 
tion on Public Opinion and Legis- 
lation. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 380 pp. 
($5.00) 

The main purpose of this book 
is to give an account of the propa- 
gandist activities of the American 
Bar Association. First and last the 
Association has been a prime mover 
in several good causes—better legal 
education, the teaching of the Con- 
stitution, promotion of the Declara- 
tory Judgment Act, the Federal Com- 
mercial Arbitration Act, the Federal 
Procedural Act of 1934. It has also 
brought important support to causes 
which it did not originate—the move- 
ment for uniform state laws, for the 
judicial council, for legislative refer- 
ence bureaus, and the Norris “lame 
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duck” amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Although the Association has a 
rule against participating in “eco- 
nomic” and “political” controversies, 
this did not stand in the way of its 
opposing the judicial recall, the Child 
Labor Amendment—its opposition to 
which it abandoned only at its recent 
meeting in Kansas City—and the 
Johnson Bill abridging the jurisdic- 
tion of Federal courts. Also, of course, 
it took strong ground against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Supreme Court pro- 
posal, while at the recent Kansas City 
meeting it created a special committee 
to “guard” the Court against any 
dangers that may still be threatening. 

The organization of the Associa- 
tion for the purpose of influencing 
public opinion is somewhat elaborate. 
It has fourteen standing “commit- 
tees” on such diverse subjects as 
American Citizenship, Jurisprudence 
and Law Reform, Labor, Employ- 
ment and Social Security, Legal Aid 
Work, Professional Ethics, State Leg- 
islation, and so forth; also twelve 
“sections” on such subjects as Public 
Utilities Law, International Compar- 
ative Law, Legal Education and Ad- 
mission to the Bar. The difference 
between a “committee” and a “sec- 
tion,” it would seem, is that one is 
called a “committee” and the other a 
“section.” At least either may carry 
on. research, conduct correspondence, 
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send out questionnaires, hold confer- 
ences and public hearings, prepare 
and draft bills, appear before Con- 
gressional Committees, maintain con- 
tact with administrative departments 
and judges, distribute pamphlets, en- 
gage speakers, promote debates, 
award prizes for essays, “go on the 
air.” It also publishes the American 
Bar Association Journal—once a 
quarterly, now a monthly. 

The activities of the Citizenship 
Committee in its campaign “to de- 
velop reverence to the Constitution” 
are illustrative. In Mrs. Rutherford’s 
words: 


When the Committee found that it 
could not carry out its policies through 
the existing structure, it initiated its 
own new plan and had the national 
association appoint state committees to 
carry out policies in the states. Under 
the new plan of operation, state laws 
requiring the teaching of the Consti- 
tution were passed in forty-three 
states, and all under the direction of 
the Committees of the National Asso- 
ciation. In addition, the Bar Associa- 
tion forces the teaching of the Consti- 
tution at law schools through its pres- 
sure on state boards of law examiners, 
organized Americanization Commit- 
tees, had national holidays celebrated, 
distributed pamphlets and cartoons on 
the Constitution, cooperated in arrang- 
ing oratorical contests in the senior 
high schools, and planned radio ad- 
dresses. It is to be doubted whether 
speeches on the Constitution would 
have much influence; interesting dra- 
matic presentations would, doubtless, 
have more. In the light of present-day 
operations of the American Liberty 
League in the matter of pamphlet dis- 


tribution, the activities of the Bar As- 
sociation in this respect seem infinites- 
imal; it might be noted that pamphlets 
to be effective must be read and di- 
gested and radio addresses must be 
heard. 


While on the whole Mrs. Ruth- 
erford’s evaluation of the Associa- 
tion’s activities is favorable, she does 
not hesitate to criticize. She thinks 
that the Association’s view of what 
is an adequate legal education 
ignores the “need for discipline and 
training for office in a democracy”; 
also that the Association “has fallen 
far short . . . of what it could do in 
making available to the poorest an 
adequate remedy at law.” “Cam- 
paigns of propaganda,” she perti- 
nently comments, “via newspapers, 
radio, etc., are useless for most organ- 
izations and causes in building up 
favorable public relations, but for the 
bar, are worse than useless. Mere 
talk will not help to interpret the law 
to the public; efficient, available ser- 
vice should be given.” She also sug- 
gests that it might be profitable for 
the Association to create a committee 
which would study the question just 
why it is that “high pressure” is 
brought, every now and then, to curb 
the powers of the United States Su- 
preme Court. She thinks, too, that the 
Association’s activities in the matter 
of selection of judges has been in part 
misdirected, being so largely based 
on the questionable assumption that 
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appointive judges are necessarily su- 
perior to elective. Her final verdict is 
that when the Association “confines 
itself to its own field, that of adminis- 
tration of justice, it has been fairly 
successful in carrying out its policies.” 
Mrs. Rutherford claims to have 
presented us with “a scientific piece 
of work written with no preconceived 
ideas or prejudices.” Any fair-minded 
reader will readily concede the clair. 
Epwarp S. Corwin 

Princeton University 





Baxer, Newton D., Why We Went 
to War. New York: Harper's; 
published for Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1936. 399 pp. ($1.50) 

Like Charles Seymour’s Amer- 
ican Neutrality, this book finds 

Woodrow Wilson and his chief ad- 

visers not guilty of getting the Amer- 

ican people into the World War. The 
materials, methods, and conclusions 
are similar in the two cases. America 
went to war in 1917 because the re- 
newal of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare by Germany violated America’s 
neutral rights to the extent of taking 

American lives. The representative 

Americans who heard Wilson’s “war 

message” on April 2, 1917, knew just 

what was being done and why it was 
being done. The idea that propa- 
ganda or special interests had any- 

thing appreciable to do with it is a 
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piece of imposition and self-decep- 
tion. When Germany not only re- 
sumed the sinking of neutral vessels 
without warning but prefaced the 
resumption by an official declaration 
of impenitence, America was forced 
to choose between “expediency” and 
“dignity and duty.” She chose dignity 
and duty. 

As a defense of his clients’ mo- 
tives, Mr. Baker’s work is skilled, 
save, possibly, for a lame plea about 
Wilson’s connection with the “Secret 
Treaties.” Until February 1, 1917, 
when Germany “put aside all re- 
straints of law and of humanity,” 
Wilson is pictured as trying to shape 
precisely the sort of public opinion 
which would tend to keep us out of 
the war. As he leads in the losing 
struggle to keep Americans neutral 
not merely in conduct but in thought 
as well, he is always sustained by his 
belief in America’s “providential mis- 
sion” to preserve her fitness for the 
réle of impartial mediator of a “peace 
without victory.” (See, especially, 
Chapter IX, on “The Leadership of 
Public Opinion Toward an Ideal.”) 
His hope is shattered, not by propa- 
ganda and the press, not by the fur- 
therance of business interests, not by 
any indiscretions on the part of his 
advisers, and not by any defect of 
his own vision, but simply by auto- 
cratic Germany’s non-moral attitude 
and the effect of this attitude on pub- 
lic opinion in America. The Allies 
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did not subject us to much propa- 
ganda, for Germany’s conduct made 
it unnecessary for them to do so. If 
American exports were swelled by 
the war, the profit was perfectly legal, 
and Americans were entitled to 
something as reimbursement for the 
early losses imposed on them by a 
war in which they had no part. Bank- 
ers, if they loaned and promoted 
loans to the Allies, served merely as 
middlemen in support of legitimate 
business. If Colonel House was at 
times indiscreet, Wilson was not mis- 
led as a result; and if Walter Hines 
Page was trying to get us into the 
war, he was “thinking only of Amer- 
ica’s highest interests” and was not 
influencing Wilson strongly in any 
event. If Wilson led us into war, it 
was not because he drifted there, but 
because his persistent efforts to secure 
an equitable peace were flouted by a 
callous military despotism. 

As an explanation of why we 
went to war, however, this legalistic 
defense leaves something to be de- 
sired. Granting that “we” really did 
want the war, despite the fact that 
the precaution of drafting “us” for 
it was employed, and granting that 
the U-boat campaign finally made up 
“our” minds for us, certain events 
leading up to that campaign are in- 
adequately described. The curtail- 
ment of Germany’s food supply by 
the illegal Allied “hunger blockade” 


is dismissed as a mere “convenient 


fable.” (Compare G. A. Schreiner, 
The Iron Ration, and the conclusions 
of German medical authorities.) Ger- 
many’s reasons for believing that 
America would not enforce the neu- 
tral rights violated by this blockade 
are underemphasized. The incentive 
to undersea warfare furnished by the 
rising tide of American war exports 
to Germany’s enemies is treated 
lightly. The connection between this 
tide and the policy of sanctioning 
first short-term bank credits and then 
long-term loans on bonds to the Al- 
lies is not brought out. Little is said 
of Wilson’s knowledge, as an histo- 
rian, that powerful nations fighting 
for their lives do not allow neutral 
rights to cripple them. Little is said 
of Wilson’s ability, as an expert influ- 
encer of public opinion, to make this 
point more clear to the citizens of 
his country if he had chosen to do so. 
Finally, we are not informed why 
Wilson told Senator McCumber, 
shortly after the war, that he thought 
we would have entered the war any- 
way even if Germany had committed 
“no act of injustice against our 
citizens.” 

Students of the development of 
public opinion in wartime would do 
well to balance Millis’s Road to War 
and Beard’s Devil Theory of War 
against works like those of Seymour 
and Baker. If the purpose of study is 
not a moral judgment alone but a 
picture of the conditions under which 
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America probably will not remain 
neutral in another big war, an im- 
portant lesson is none the less to be 
found in Mr. Baker’s book. A nation 
is not likely to make money out of 
somebody else’s war, enforce its neu- 
tral rights, and stay out of the war, 
all at the same time. Neither is public 
opinion likely to remain long unaf- 
fected by a huge and growing eco- 
nomic stake in such a war. If neu- 
trality is to be preserved, as Dulles 
and Armstrong show in their Can 
We Be Neutral?, public opinion must 
be reconciled somehow to forbear- 
ance from war profits, to the endur- 
ance, indeed, of large economic 
losses, and perhaps to a virtual cessa- 
tion of ocean-borne trade. It is at least 
not obvious that marshalling public 
opinion in support of a plan for stay- 
ing out of a big war which has not 
been prevented would be any less 
dificult than mobilizing such opin- 
ion behind collective security for the 
prevention of the war. 


Bruce W. K.nicur 
Dartmouth College 





Crutrwext, C. R. M. F., A History 
of Peaceful Change in the Modern 
World. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. 221 pp. ($3.00) 

“Peaceful change” is the current 
slogan wherewith to exorcise war, 
and its currency brings a welcome 
advance from the 1920's when peo- 
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ple who were intelligent actually 
talked about establishing peace on 
the basis of a given status quo. It 
marks progress that incessant change 
and the need to accommodate inces- 
sant change are now recognized ab 
limine to be integral parts of the 
peace problem; but how difficult it is 
to say whether change in particular 
instances is really “peaceful” or has 
been induced by force as a more or 
less remote agency, appears from the 
analytical review which the Principal 
of Hertford College, Oxford, now 
gives us, drawing on his studies as 
a lecturer in diplomatic history and 
his experience as an expert with the 
British Delegation to the 1919 Peace 
Conference. 

Dr. Cruttwell says at the end that 
he has not found it possible, except 
in a summary way in the chapter on 
plebiscites, to indicate the part played 
by public opinion in bringing about, 
influencing, or preventing interna- 
tional changes. Such an examination 
would be very valuable, he remarks, 
but it would be a formidable under- 
taking, involving an exceedingly 
complicated and minute inquiry 
ranging over a nuniber of countries. 
He has, however, a few general ob- 
servations to make. 

Peaceful change, Dr. Cruttwell 
observes, seems to be a plant which 
thrives under the conditions of the 
modern world largely because no 
state will embark lightly upon hostil- 
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ities. With conscript replacing profes- 
sional armies, statesmen must con- 
sider far more closely than in former 
days the reactions of the population 
to a war in which the majority of its 
able-bodied manhood would be in- 
volved. “This is true within certain 
limits,” Dr. Cruttwell asserts, 
“whether the state is an autocracy or 
a democracy, whether public opinion 
is organized or comparatively inartic- 
ulate. . . . This being so, it may be 
truly said that popular opinion has 
been the ultimate cause of the ex- 
tension of peaceful change.” 

This does not, however, imply 
that in any given case it is a direct 
impulse from below which has forced 
a peaceful issue upon those engaged 
in handling an international dispute, 
Dr. Cruttwell hastens to add. On the 
contrary, he says: 

The initiative has generally come from 

above and the acceptance from below. 

It is indeed in the sphere of peaceful 

change that the advantages of “secret 

diplomacy” are most obvious. . . . It 
is common knowledge that in recent 
times leakage of information to the 
press at early stages in diplomatic con- 
versations has resulted in the whipping 
up of a chauvinist excitement which 
has embarrassed or ruined the efforts of 

statesmen to reach an agreement... . 

While it does not appear that any 

agreement actually reached between 

the parties on the subject of peaceful 
change has been nullified by the oppo- 
sition of public opinion, it is no doubt 
true that the fear of such opposition 


has often prevented the bargain from 
being struck. . . . Public opinion, like 


the Concert of Europe, is always prone 
to accept, if not to welcome, a fait ac- 
compli. . . . Even where public opin- 
ion appears to be strongly or even 
violently opposed to a compromise, it 
is not as a rule prepared to reject it 
when offered in the shape of a nego- 
tiated agreement. This is particularly 
true if the probable alternative is war. 
These generalizations are im- 
pressive, supported as they are by the 
author’s familiarity with many con- 
crete facts, but at the same time they 
suggest the need for more, and in- 
creasingly precise, study of the effects 
to be expected in the field of interna- 
tional relations from a broadening 
and more assertive public opinion. 
One may hope that Dr. Cruttwell’s 
own emphasis upon the value of such 
inquiry will lead him to make a fur- 
ther helpful contribution. 
D.C.P. 





FREEMAN, Exuis, Social Psychology. 
New York: Holt, 1936. 491 pp. 
($2.50) 

The coming of age of social 
psychology is attested by the quantity 
and quality of the systematic treatises 
recently appearing in this field. While 
we are here primarily concerned with 
the work of Ellis Freeman, mention 
may be made of its three contempo- 
raries in order to gain perspective. 
They are Elements of Social Psychol- 
ogy by H. Gurnee (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1936), Social 
Psychology by R. T. La Piere and 
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P. R. Farnsworth (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1936), and Psychology 
and the Social Order by J. F. Brown 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936). 
Gurnee’s text follows in the indi- 
vidualistic and experimental tradi- 
tion set by F. H. Allport’s epoch- 
making work of 1924. Rooted in the 
laboratory, cautious in its treatment 
of complex social events almost to 
their omission, and emphasizing the 
individual to the 
the group, Gurnee’s book repre- 
sents the orthodox social psychology 


exclusion of 


of the psychologist. It furnishes the 
student of public opinion a valuable 
account of motivation and of learn- 
ing in social situations at a general- 
ized level of description. Its principal 
limitation is that it fails to show the 
social context in which human beings 
operate. It is written as if social psy- 
chology were independent of history. 

Opposed to the scientific and 
individualistic tradition is the long 
line of sociological texts starting with 
E. A. Ross’s Social Psychology in 
1908. Here the emphasis is upon the 
group and the description is often on 
a popular rather than a generalized 
level. La Piere and Farnsworth have 
attempted to reconcile this approach 
with the psychological point of view, 
but with only partial success. Their 
book is largely sociological in its basic 
assumptions. Group concepts, even 
when analyzed away, keep bobbing 
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up as the determinants of social be- 
havior. Nonetheless this text should 
prove valuable to the student of! 
politics who wants to acquaint him 
self with the subject matter of social 
psychology. It contains a wealth o! 
material and is rich in references. 
Moreover, it furnishes the reader 
with objective labels for ideas with 
which he is already familiar. 
Brown’s systematic treatise is a 
real advance, for it goes a considerable 
distance in bringing together the 
psychological and sociological ap- 
proaches. It keeps the scientific view- 
point of the individualistic school and 
at the same time takes account of the 
larger frame of reference so impor- 
tant to the sociologist. Brown stresses 
the significance of the dynamic inter- 
relationships of the total social field 
without falling into the usual super- 
organic fallacies. The result is a gen- 
eralized description of individuals 
behaving socially. Those interested 
in the public opinion process will find 
here a good picture of the institu- 
tional framework which limits and 
determines public opinion. They will 
find, moreover, an excellent discus- 
sion of leadership. On the debit side 
it can be said that the reader who dis- 
likes new terms will balk at the jar- 
gon of field theory—in the language 
of which the book is written. More 
fundamentally the objection to 
Brown’s treatise is the cross-sectional 
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nature of field-theory dynamics. Like 
Gestalt psychology, from which it 
stems, it ignores the factor of time 
and treats the complex relationships 
among social phenomena solely as a 
function of the present situation. 

We come then to Freeman’s un- 
conventional and stimulating work. 
Again we have an integration of the 
individualistic and the sociological 
approaches, though not as complete a 
fusion as in Brown. Freeman does, 
however, handle many of the com- 
plexities of social interaction without 
the use of a new and involved termi- 
nology. The point of view is that of 
a psychological economics, reminis- 
cent of R. H. Tawney and Thorstein 
Veblen. Fundamental to human ac- 
tion, to ideas, to values, to institu- 
tions, is the way in which men have 
organized themselves in relation to 
the production and distribution of 
wealth. 

In Part I Freeman hurriedly sets 
forth the individual basis of social 
phenomena. The processes of per- 
ceiving and thinking are briefly de- 
scribed as the means by which the 
normal individual constructs his uni- 
verse. The abnormal person simi- 
larly builds his universe, only in his 
case the universe does not agree with 
the social norms of his culture. On 
the other hand, inferior adjustment 
may result from an acceptance of the 
common taboos and irrational sanc- 


tions maintained by vested interests. 
This is undoubtedly the weakest part 
of the book, for there is no syste- 
matic development of the mechan- 
isms of behavior or the processes of 
social interaction. Nevertheless its 


chapter on group fictions is refresh- 
ing, particularly at this time of mud- 
dled thinking concerning the prob- 
lem of the one and the many. And 
in the chapter on maladjustment 
there is a first-rate discussion on the 
economic origins of racial prejudice. 

Part II treats of the cultural de- 
termination and the functional sig- 
nificance of values and the values of 
special groups within a culture. The 
central thesis is that objects, relation- 
ships, and facts take on value in rela- 
tion to their social functions. For 
example: “The values of physicians 
arise from their dual réle as priests 
and business men, and are hardened 
into rigidity by the influence of the 
extremely closed-corporation of their 
profession” (p. 231). . . . “Bankers 
and financiers have developed special 
values and attitudes as a result of 
the symbolic nature of the ‘commod- 
ity,” credit, with which they deal” 
(p. 232). Again, the systematic de- 
velopment of the concept of value 
from the psychological standpoint 
leaves much to be desired. 

The third part of the book fur- 
ther examines values, in particular 
the functional meaning of impartial- 
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ity, acquisitiveness, industrial coop- 
eration, art, and science. Social insti- 
tutions are described and laws 
concerning their growth and decay 
formulated. An interesting chapter 
on art points out its propagandistic 
nature and shows that art is not im- 
maculately conceived. The book 
doses with a consideration of science, 
the practice of which “offers a 
valuable model for the reciprocal de- 
pendence of social cooperation and 
individualism.” 

This is no handbook for the 
practical politician. There is present- 
ed here no cataloging of techniques 
for the manipulation of groups and 
no classification of processes by 
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which attitudes and stereotypes are 
acquired. The student of public opin- 
ion will find, however, a serious treat- 
ment of factors more basic to opinion 
formation than the methods of propa- 
gandizing, namely the forces which 
predispose groups to accept the sug 
gestions of leaders. And the motiva 
tion and réle of leaders themselves 
are the problems with which the 
book is cancerned. Freeman has not 
written a complete social psychology, 
but his critique of contemporary cul. 
ture may extend our mental horizons 
somewhat beyond their usual ethno- 
centric boundaries. 
Daniex Katz 
Princeton University 
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This is a continuation of:an annotated bibliography published in 1935 
in book form. (Lasswell, Harold D.; Casey, Ralph D.; and Smith, Bruce 
Lannes. Propaganda and Promoticnal Activities: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Minneapolis: Published for the Social Science Research Council 
by University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.) To facilitate cross- 
referencing, the subject-matter classification used in that volume is 
employed here. In some sub-classes, the compiler has found no impor- 
tant publications during the period covered by this issue. 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


A. Theories of Propaganda 


Lasker, Bruno. “Propaganda as an 
Instrument of National Policy,” 
Pacific Affairs, 10: 152-61 (June 
1937). 

General essay, focused mainly on Far 
Eastern affairs. 

Ossorn, Reusen. Freud and Marx: 
A Dialectical Study, with an intro- 
duction by John Strachey. New 
York: Equinox, 1937. 285 pp. 
Dialectical materialist’s comparative study 
of two influential analysts of propaganda. 
Chapter 12 makes suggestions as to the 
“effect which a knowledge of psycho- 
analytic theory might be expected to have 


upon Marxists’ political work.” Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 


B. Theories of Closely Related 
Methods of Collective Management 


Brenstock, Grecory. The Struggle 
for the Pacific. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1937. 299 pp. 

Heavily documented economic and strate- 
gic analysis by a German economist. Bib- 
liography, pp. 271-9 and ends of chapters. 

Carkins, Cuncn. Spy Overhead: 
The Story of Industrial Espionage. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937. 
363 pp- 

Based on testimony before the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Civil Liberties (the 
“LaFollette Committee”). 

DENLINGER, SUTHERLAND; and Gary, 

Cuartes Brnrorpv. War in the 
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Pacific: A Study of Navies, Peo- 
ples, and Battle Problems. London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1937. New 
York: McBride, 1936. 348 pp. 


Futter, JoHN Frepertc CHARLEs. 
Towards Armageddon: The De- 
fence Problem and Its Solution. 
London: L. Dickson, 1937. 253 pp. 
British major-general, who is a_ well- 
known author of treatises on military 
science and military history, claims that 
“in these rapidly changing times public 
opinion is consistently out of date” (p. 
vii). 

Isarmarnu, Tota. The Next World 
War. London: Hurst and Blackett, 


1937- 352 PpPp- 

Japanese lieutenant-commander analyzes 
many possible war-combinations of fight- 
ing forces as of 1939-40, when, he says, 
“the dividing line between peace and 
catastrophe” will have been reached. 


Sratey, Eucene. Raw Materials in 
Peace and War. New York: Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, 1937. 


326 pp. 

Comprehensive factual materials about 
the present uses and control of raw ma- 
terials, and a theory of “the various de- 
grees of monopoly power which may be 
exercised with relation to specific com- 


modities.” The author is a University of 
Chicago economist. Bibliographic foot- 
notes. 


C. Theories of General Patterns of 
Collective Response 


Mises, Lupwic von. Socialism: An 


Economical and Sociological Anal- 
ysis. Translated by J. Kohane. Lon- 
don: Cope, 1936. New York: Mac- 


millan, 1937. 528 pp. 

Standard treatise by German economist. 
Translated from the second German edi- 
tion of the author's Die Gemeinwirt- 
schaft (Jena: Fischer, 1932). Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 


Murpny, Garpner; Murpny, Lots 


Barciay; and Newcoms, THEo- 
pore M. Experimental Social Psy- 
chology: An Interpretation of Re- 
search upon the Socialization of 
the Individual. New York and 
London: Hearper’s, 1937. 1121 pp. 


Revision of a manual which has been 
generally accepted as standard since its 
first appearance in 1931. Bibliography, 
Pp. 1057-1103. 


Nortu, Ceci. C. “Class Structure, 


Class Consciousness, and Party 
Alignment,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 2: 365-71 (June 1937). 


PART II. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


A. National Governments and Inter- 
national Agencies 


1. IN PEACE 


Barceron, Car.isce. “Invisibly Sup- 
ported: Washington the Prop- 
aganda Factory for the Nation,” 
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Nation’s Business, 25: 27-8 (Oc- 
tober 1937). 


“Blue-penciled News: What Ger- 


mans Read, and Secret Orders to 
Italian Editors,” Living Age, 352: 
434-9 (July 1937). 
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Brooxines Institution. Report on 
Governmental Activities on Li- 
brary, Information, and Statistical 
Services (report to U.S. Senate 
Select Committee to Investigate 
the Executive Agencies of the 
Government, pursuant to S.R. 217, 
74th Congress, session). Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing 


Office, June 1937. 31 pp. 


Carrot, Gorpon. “Dr. Roosevelt’s 
Propaganda Trust,” “How the 
WPA Buys Votes,” “Propaganda 
from the White House,” American 


Mercury, 42: 1-31, 194-213, 319-36 
(September, October, November 


1937). 

In a series of three articles, documented 
by reference to the Brookings Institution 
report on governmental activities, the 
Managing Editor of the American Mer- 
cury claims that the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration’s propaganda has “cultivated the 
virus of hatred, strife, and violence which 
now pervades every field of American 
social and economic endeavor,” and that, 
“Dr. Roosevelt has Hitlerized his con- 
stituents.” 


CuessMAN, Merte R. “Reporting 
Governmental Activities to the 
Public,” Commonwealth Review, 
19: 147-53 (May 1937). 

Address of editor of Daily Astorian 
Budget to the Oregon Commonwealth 


Conference, suggesting ways to enliven 
government reporting. 


“Government Radio Series to Dram- 


atize Latin-American Life and 
Problems,” School and Society, 46: 
556-7 (October 30, 1937). 
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HANIGHEN, Frank CLEary. “Foreign 
Political Movements in the United 
States,” Foreign Affairs, 16: 1-20 
(October 1937). 


Extensively documented study. Biblio 
graphic footnotes. 


“Italy and Germany in America,” 
New Republic, 92: 173 (Septem- 
ber 22, 1937). 


Comment on Chicago Daily Times inves- 
tigation of the two largest German- 
American organizations (Amerika-deut- 
scher Volksbund and Deutscher Volks- 
bund), and on Frank C. Hanighen’s 
article in Foreign Affairs (October 1937) 
on Italian and Russian groups in the U.S. 
Jongs, F. Ecwyn. Hitler's Drive to 
the East. New York: Dutton, 1937. 
London: Gollancz, 1937. 130 pp. 


Strategy of Nazi penctration into Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Jugoslavia, tracing economic wants and, 
to some extent, the corresponding propa- 
ganda. 

Kent, Frank Ricuarpson. “Wash- 
ington’s Ballyhoo Brigade: Politi- 
cal Propaganda,” American Maga 
zine, 124: 61-2 ff. (September 
1937). 


Mutten, J. “Goebbels’s Guiding 
Hand,” Nation, 145: 179 (August 
14, 1937). 


Goebbels’s orders to travelling German 
correspondents who covered the Paris 


Exposition. 

Tuompson, Dorotuy. “Nazi For- 
eign Missions: German Propa- 
ganda in the U.S. and the World,” 
Vital Speeches, 3: 712-14 (Septem- 
ber 15, 1937). 
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2. IN WAR 

EncecsrecHt, Het_mutrn Cart. 
“Hitler’s Spies in Spain,” Nation, 
144: 639-41 (June 5, 1937). 

C. Political Parties in the U.S. 

Hoover, Hersert Crarxk. “The 
Crisis and the Political Parties,” 
Atlantic, 160: 257-68 (September 
1937). 

D. Political Parties Abroad 

Politics and Political Parties in Rou- 
mania. London: International Ref- 
erence Library Publishing Com- 
pany, 1936. 560 pp. 
Reference work, including statements on 
history and platforms of parties; on the 
election laws; and on foreign policy. 
Pp. 349-85 contain material on the polit- 
ical press. Pp. 385-557 contain a Who's 


Who of Rumanian political figures, in- 
cluding the royal family. 


Rocers, Linpsay. “M. Blum and the 
French Senate,” Political Science 
Quarterly, 52: 321-39 (September 
1937). 

Starr, JosepH R. “The Summer 
Schools and Other Educational 
Activities of the British Liberal 
Party,” American Political Science 
Review, 31: 703-20 ( August 1937). 

Stern, Guentuer. “Social Unrest in 
Japan: The Social Mass Party,” 
Asia, 37: 606-9 (September 1937). 


F. Labor Groups 
BrissenDEN, Paur. “C.1.O. versus 


AF. of L.,” American Scholar, 6: 
180-95 (Spring 1937). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Frankun, CuHarces Lionsr. The 
Negro Labor Unionist of New 
York: Problems and Conditions 
among Negroes in the Labor Un- 
ions in Manhattan, with Special 
Reference to the N.R.A. and Post- 
N.R.A. Situations (Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, no. 420). 
New York: Columbia University, 
1936. 415 pp. 

Bibliography, pp. 398-402. 

Gisserpv, Karuieen. 1.L.0.: The 
Unregarded Revolution. London: 
Dent, 1937. 152 pp. 

Brief but apparently authoritative intro- 
duction to the work of the International 
Labor Office, by a British trade unionist 


who has been associated with the I.L.O. 
in both Geneva and London. 


Hutr, Atren. The Post-War His- 
tory of the British Working Class. 
London: Gollancz, 1937. 320 pp. 
By a British trades-unionist writer. Bib- 
liography in text. 

Kerr, Rosert Matcoirm. Labor's 

Search for More. New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1937. 527 pp. 
Labor and farmer movements of the last 
40 years. The author is a Dartmouth 
professor of economics. Bibliography, 
pp. 495-506. 

Scanton, Joun. “The Future of La- 
bour,” Nineteenth Century and 
After, 122: 11-33 (July 1937) 


Estimate of the situation in England by 
a British trades-unionist. 


Vaucner, Paur. “Present Tenden- 
cies of Trade Unionism in France,” 


Political Quarterly, 8: 392-402 
(July 1937). 





I. Ecclesiastical and Counter- 
Ecclesiastical Groups 


Jerroip, Dovetas. “Red Propaganda 
from Spain,” American Review, 


9: 129-51 (May 1937). 

Catholic writer who was not at Guer- 
nica claims that Leftist forces at Guernica 
deliberately burned the town “in order 
to provide the material for propaganda 
in neutral countries.” George Steer, Lon- 
don Times correspondent who personally 
watched its bombardment by National- 
ist planes, published an eye-witness ac- 
count in reply to this article (London 
Mercury, 36: 330-9, August 1937), say- 
ing “it was only later that people who 
were never in Gernika [ Basque spelling] 
thought of other stories to tell.” 


K. Business Groups 

Bevpen, Crark. “What We Are Do- 
ing About Public Relations,” New 
England Gas News (July 1937), 
PP- 24-34- 
Numerous practical suggestions by the 
Executive Secretary of the New England 
Gas Association. A paper entitled “Re- 


search in Public Relations,” in New 
England Gas News for June 1936, also 


furnished a check list of 46 specific pub- 


lic relations ideas for utilities. 

Goopgt, KENNETH MACKARNESS; and 
KaurmMan, Max Zenn. Showman- 
ship in Business. New York and 
London: Harper's, 1936. 218 pp. 
Salesmanship and advertising. 

Inc, Ray A. Public Relations for 
Banks, with a foreword by Tom 
K. Smith. New York and Lon. 
don: Harper’s, 1937. 235 pp. 

O’Dea, Mark Letanp Hirt. A Pref. 
ace to Advertising. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1937. 216 pp. 
Collection of the writer's editorials in 
Printer’s Ink. 

U.S. Bureau or THE Census. Cen- 
sus oF Business: 1935. Advertis 
ing Agencies. Washington, DC.: 
Government Printing Office, 
March 1937. 10 pp. 

Number of agencies, total revenue re- 
ceipts of agencies, employment, payrolls, 
total operating expenses, and total bill- 
ings to clients. Eighty-five firms omitted 
to report, but gave no explanations; 47 


refused to report. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


A. Response Toward Symbols of 
Persons and Groups 


1. INTERNATIONALISM AND 
PROLETARIANISM 


James, C. L. R. ‘World Revolution, 
1917-36: The Rise and Fall of the 
Communist International. Lon- 
don: Secker and Warburg, 1937. 
429 pp- 

Anti-Stalinist analysis of world politics, 
containing material on slogans and activ- 


ities of the Fourth (Trotskyist) Interna- 
tional. Bibliography in text and foot- 
notes. 
3. INDEPENDENCE NATIONALISM 
Armstronc, ExizasetH H. The 
Crisis of Quebec, 1914-1918. New 
York: Columbia University, 1937. 
270 pp. 
Carefully documented study of French: 


Canadian separatist movement. Bibliog 
raphy, pp. 251-8. 
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= Policy FOREIGN POLICY 
and 1. LOCAL CIVIC POLICY ACKERMAN, Cart Wituam. “Pre 
nan- | RemincTton, Harvey Foote. “Pub- lude to War: Controlled Public 
and lic Opinion Influences the Budget,” Opinion,” Annals of the American 
Ip. American Library Association Bul- Academy of Political and Social 
i letin, 31: 199 (April 1937). Science, 192: 38-41 (July 1937). 
or , 
President of the Library Trustees of «“ 
Tom Rochester, N.Y., tells how a citizens’ Comuse, Hazwoos ETP Pub- 
Lon- committee compelled an extremely un- lic Opinion and Peace,” Annals of 
willing city government to maintain li- the American Academy of Political 
Pref brary expenditures in aah: satan and Social Science, 192: 31-7 (July 
ec Rocers, N. H. “Attracting Attention 1937) 
to Local Government Services,” 
" American City, 52: 76 (September Donincton, Rosert; and Donino- 
rer 1937). TON, Barpara. The Citizen Faces 
— War, with an introduction by Sir 
¥ 2. HUMANITARIAN AND 
ortis WELFARE POLICY Norman Angell. London: Gol- 
.C.: LinperHoLM, Natauie W. “Reports lancz, 1936. 286 pp. 
fice, I've Seen: Annual Reports of Some History and analysis of British conscien- 
Bartel Aasacice” Sayney 72: tious objection in the World War, and 
. 8 , y : a plea for “collective security.” 
nd 312-14 (October 1937). 
= Nationa Peace Councit (Lon- 
P 3. GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
tos AND FISCAL POLICY don). Peace Year Book, 1937. Lon- 
ee Garver, Frank Harmon. “Leader- don, 1937. 418 pp. 
ship in the Constitutional Conven- Quicity, Harotp Scorrt, editor. 
tion of 1787.” Sociology and Social Peace or War? (Day and Hour 
Research, 21: 544-53 (July 1937). Series). Minneapolis: Universit 
po y 
— US. House or Representatives. of Minnesota, 1937. 205 pp. 
foot- Serect ComMMITTEE TO INvestI- Contains an essay on public opinion by 
cate Oxp-Ace Pension PLans AND Rewer Hi. Ciegand catiled “Nested: 
Mi Orcanizations. Old-Age Pension eer Spee ot Sueee, 
The Plans and Organizations (hear- 5- IMPERIALISM AND 
New ings, 74th Congress, 2nd session, “NT!-!MPERIALISM 
'937- pursuant to H.R. 443). Consoli- Boussenot, Grorces. “Y a-t-il du 
dated print, with corrections. communisme 4 Madagasgar?” Re- 
ench- Washington: Government Print- vue politique et parlementaire, 63- 
log: ing Office, 1937. 2 vols. 79 (January 1937). 
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Renewed propaganda activities of Left- 
ists in Madagascar who have been en- 
couraged by the advent of the Popular 
‘Front in France. 


6. INSTITUTIONAL DEFENSE 


Scunapper, Morris B. “The D.A.R. 
in the Classroom,” Nation, 145: 
288-9 (September 18, 1937). 


7. INSTITUTIONAL ATTACK 
(REVOLUTION) 
Jecurnex, Frank. The Paris Com- 


mune of 1871. New York: Oxford 
University, 1937. 447 pp. 


Heavily documented study which takes 
the view that Thiers deliberately encour- 
aged the Communards into taking a 
position where he could destroy them in 
the interests of the conservative republic. 
Bibliography, pp. 421-32. 


Lenin, Viapimir Ityrrcu. After 
Seizure of Power (Selected Works, 
vol. 7). New York: International 
Publishers, 1937. 530 pp. 


Mazour, Anatore G. The First Rus- 

sian Revolution, 1825: The De- 
cembrist Movement, Its Origins, 
Development, and Significance. 
Berkeley: University of California, 
1937- 324 PP- 
Stresses the point that these revolution- 
ists had little faith in the masses and 
omitted to foster mass support for their 
revolt. Personalities of leaders are traced 
from their early lives to their exile in 
Siberia. Dr. Mazour is Research Assistant 
in History, University of California. Bib- 
liography, pp. 293-318, cites mostly Rus- 
sian sources. 

Owen, Launcetot A. The Russian 
Peasant Movement, 1906-17, with 


a foreword by Sir Bernard Pares 
(Ph.D. Thesis, London). London: 
King, 1937. 267 pp. 

First thorough study of this subject; by 


a scholar from the University of Western 
Australia. Bibliography, pp. 251-8. 


C. Practices 


HEALTH HABITS 


Biancuarp, Aan. “Technic of 


Radio Broadcasting in Health Ed. 
ucation,” American Journal of 


Public Health, 27: 796-802 (Au- 
gust 1937). 


Suryock, Ricnarp Harrison. “The 


Early American Public Health 
Movement,” American Journal of 
Public Health, 27: 965-71 (Octo- 
ber 1937). 


“Your Health!: New Radio Program 


5. 


for Schools,” Hygeia, 15: 937-9 ££, 
1029-32 (October and November 
1937). 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 


Roserts, Everyn. Consumer Pur- 


chasing: Suggestions for Club Pro- 
grams. Pullman, Washington: De- 
partment of Economics, State Col- 
lege of Washington, 1936. 20 pp. 


U.S. Acricutturat ApyJUSTMENT 


ADMINISTRATION. Sources of Infor- 
mation on Consumer Education 
and Organization (Publication no. 
1; 1936). Washington, D.C.: Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, 


1936. 33 pp. 
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PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


A. Historical-Analytic Studies of 
Composite Collective Responses 


1. GENERAL HISTORY 


Barnes, Harry Eimer. An /ntellec- 
tual and Cultural History of the 
Western World. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1937. 1250 pp. 
Bibliography at ends of chapters and in 
footnotes. 

HearnsHaw, Fossey Joun Coss. 
Some Great Political Idealists of 
the Christian Era. London: Har- 


r2p, 1937. 274 pp. 

Social and political ideas of nine writers: 
St. Augustine, Wycliffe, Machiavelli, 
Grotius, Bolingbroke, Rousseau, Burke, 
Austin, Spencer. The author is Emeritus 
Professor of Medieval and Modern His- 
tory, University of London. B:bliography 
at ends of chapters. 


2. ATT'TUDES OF CLASSES 


AND SKILL-GROUPS 


Briers, Goetz. Le Prolétariat indus- 
triel, translated from the German 
by Yves Simon, with a preface by 
Jacques Maritain. Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1936. 302 pp. 


General theory of the proletariat by a 
former professor at the Technische 
Hochschule, Berlin, who is now in the 
United States. First appeared in 1926 in 
vol. 9 of Grundriss der Sozialékonomik. 
Bibliography, pp. 7-10. 


Mertt, Jan. Byrokracie. Prague: 


Orbis, 1937. 265 pp. 


History and analysis of the Czechoslovak 
civil service in terms of the bureaucratic 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


traditions of England, the United States, 
and France. The author is a Czechoslo- 
vakian social scientist. Contains extensive 
bibliography. 

Mue ter, Joun H. “Social Charac- 
teristics of the Urban Relief Pop- 
ulation,” Social Forces, 15: 64-70 
(October 1936). 


U.S. Works Procress ApMINIsTRA- 
tion. Government Aid During the 
Depression to Professional, Tech- 
nical, and Other Service Workers. 
Washington, D.C., 1936. 75 pp. 
reproduced from typewritten copy. 


3. ATTITUDES OF COMMUNITIES: 

NATIONS, CULTURES, LOCALITIES 

Asuton, E. B. The Fascist: His State 
and His Mind. New York: Mor- 
row, 1937. 320 pp. 
Political, economic, and administrative 
structure of Germany and Italy. 

Brunner, EpmMunp pe SCHWEINITZ; 
and Lorcs, Irvinc. Rural Trends 
in Depression Years: A Survey of 
Village-Centered Agricultural 
Communities, 1930-1936. New 
York: Columbia University, 1937. 
387 pp. 
Traces another stage in the histories of 
140 village-centered communities which 
were studied in 1923-24 and in 1929-30 
under the same director. Contains ma- 
terials on rural attitudes, schools, adult 
education, and religion. 

CHAMBERLIN, WitttaM Henry. 
“Japan’s Halfway House to Fas- 





FAULKNER, 


cism,” Current History, 46: 31-7 
(May 1937). 


States that the absence of a strong mass 
party in Japan prevents the development 
of mass propaganda and terrorism seen 
in Germany, Italy, and Russia. 


De Wivpe, Joun C. Social Trends in 
the Third Reich (Foreign Policy 
Reports, May 1, 1937). 


Dottiarp, Joun. Caste and Class in a 


Southern Town. New Haven: 


Yale University Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, 1937. 502 pp. 


Psychoanalytically trained sociologist 
analyzes the social-emotional structure of 
a Southern town about large 
enough to qualify under the census as 
an urban area.” Contains much material 
on “defensive beliefs” and “caste sym- 
bolism” of whites and Negroes. Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 


“Sust 


Harotp Unperwoop. 
American Political and Social His- 
tory. New York: Crofts, 1937. 
794 PP- 

By a Smith College professor of history. 
Bibliography, pp. 707-50 and ends of 
chapters. 

Hvecrns, Witurs NaTHANIEL; and 
Jackson, Joun G. Introduction to 
African Civilizations, with Main 
Currents in Ethiopian History. 
New York: Avon House, 1937. 


Outline and study-guide for a rather new 
field of study. Contains extensive bibli- 
ography. 

America’s 


LunpBerc, FERDINAND. 


Sixty Families. New York: Van- 
guard, 1937. 544 pp. 


Analysis of who owns and controls the 
largest U.S. fortunes and how they are 
used. Chapters 7 and 8 are on the con- 
trol of the press. Chapter 9 is on founda- 
tions and endowments. Chapter 10 is on 
the educational system. Bibliography, pp. 
iX-x, 501-19. 


Prrenne, Henai. Economic and So 
cial History of Medieval Europe, 
translated from the French by I. E. 
Clegg. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1937. London: Kegan Paul, 
1936. 243 pp. 


Standard treatise by a well-known Bel- 
gian historian. Bibliography, pp. 225-7 
THomson, CuHartes A. “Mexico's 
Social Revolution,” Foreign Policy 
Reports, 13: 114-24 (August 1, 
1937)- 
4. ATTITUDES DURING CRISES 


Harpy, Jack. The First American 
Revolution. New York: Interna 
tional Publishers, 1937. 160 pp. 
By a Marxist writer. Bibliography, pp 
153-5. 

Lin, Mousnenc Hsit1en. American 
Press Opinion on the Sino-Japa- 
nese Conflict. New York: Chinese 
Cultural Society, 1937. 36 pp. 


Dr. Lin examined some 5,000 editorials 
in U.S. papers in July and August 1937 
Thirty-nine are selected and reproduced 
here as representative of American press 
opinion on Japanese policy, Chinese pol 
icy, and U.S. policy. 


Wirrxe, Cart Frepericx. German- 
Americans and the World War, 
with Special Emphasis on Ohio's 
German-Language Press. Colum- 
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bus: Ohio State Archacological 
and Historical Society, 1936. 223 
PP- 

Based almost exclusively on study of the 
German-language press, particularly in 
Ohio, where the author is Professor of 
History in the state university. Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 


B. Symbols of Persons 


Mowat, Roperr Batmatn; and 
Davies, J. D. Grirritn. A Chroni- 
cle of Kingship, 1066-1937. Lon- 
don: Barker, 1937. 542 pp. 
Lavishly illustrated history of the Crown 
and associated symbols, brought out on 


the occasion of the coronation, by two 
British historians. 


C. Symbols of Groups 


Postcate, RayMonp; and VALLANCE, 
Ayimer. England Goes to Press. 


Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. 
295 PP- 


American edition of Those Foreigners: 
The English People’s Opinion on For- 
eign Affairs as Reflected in Their News- 
papers since Waterloo (London: Harrap, 
1937). Contains extensive excerpts from 
Newspapers and much comment on the 
role of propaganda. 


and McRey- 
notps, Georce E. Japan in Ameri- 
can Public Opinion, with an intro- 
duction by George H. Blakeslee. 
New York: Macmillan, 1937. 448 
PP- 

Editorials, Congressional debates, public 
documents, and publications of pressure 
groups are used to shed light on atti- 
tudes of the American people toward 
Japan, 1905-36. The authors are Amer- 
ican historians. Bibliography, pp. 449-59. 


ELEANOR; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Propaganda and 


D. SYMBOLS OF POLICIES 
AND DOCTRINES 


Betioc, Hicaie. “Neither Capital- 
ism nor Socialism,” American 
Mercury, 41: 309-16 (July 1937). 


Catholic historian suggests a new social 
symbol: “distributism,” under “a strong, 
centralized executive” who will “safe- 
guard the small man _ permanently 
against the aggression of the great.” 


Lerner, Max. “Constitution and 
Court as Symbols,” Yale Law 
Journal, 46: 1290-1320 (June 
1937). 


Scholarly analysis of the growth of 
American attitudes toward- Constitution 
and Supreme Court, from the days of the 
Convention to the present time. The au- 
thor is a social scientist and an editor of 
The Nation. 


Lyons, Evcene. “Stalin’s Purge: A 


War Measure,” Current History, 
46: 55-9 (July 1937). 


“Moscow has always insisted that a for 
eign war can be turned into a civil war, 
and it is realistic enough to recognize 
that this applies to Russia no less than to 
other countries where discontent is rife.” 


the Supreme 
Court,” Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, 144: 1495-6 (March 6, 
1937). 

Comment on chain-letter campaign al- 
leged to have been started by opponents 
of Roosevelt's Court proposal; and on the 
radio addresses of members of the Ad 


ministration. 


ScHUMAN, Freperick Lewis. “Leon 


Trotsky: Martyr or Renegade?” 
Southern Review, 3: 51-75 (Sum 


mer 1937). 
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Replies by Malcolm Cowley, Max East- 
man, John Dewey, Carlton Beals, and 
James T. Farrell, pp. 199-208. 

Trotsky, Leon. The Revolution Be- 

trayed: What Is the Soviet Union 
and Where Is It Going?, trans- 
lated by Max Eastman. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1937. 
308 pp. 
Trotsky’s reply to the Soviet propa- 
ganda trials. Trotsky takes the view 
that “imperialism will sweep away the 
régime which issued from the October 
revolution” unless propaganda and di- 
rect action succeed in strengthening the 
position of proletarian and colonial forces 
throughout the world. 

U.S.S.R. Pzopie’s ComMMISsARIAT OF 
Justice. The Case of the Anti- 
Soviet Trotskyite Center. New 
York: Bookniga, 1937. 580 pp. 


Official Soviet government report on re- 
cent propaganda trial. 


E. Symbols of Institutions 
1. PRO-INSTITUTIONAL 


Kine, Beatrice. Changing Man: 
The Education System of the 
U.S.S.R. New York: Viking, 1937. 
London: Gollancz, 1936. 319 pp. 


Impressions of a British educator who 
claims “a fluent knowledge of the lan- 
guage,” and who has travelled exten- 
sively in the U.S.S.R. 


F. Practices and Symbols 

of Practices 

Cunnincton, Cecit Witietr. Fem- 
inine Attitudes in the Nineteenth 
Century. New York: Macmillan, 
1936. 314 pp. 
The surface history of feminine fash- 
ions. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


C. Agents Who Specialize in 
Managing Propaganda 


4. INTELLECTUALS 


Frankuin, Jay (pseud. of Joxun 
FraNnkKuin Carter). LaGuardia: a 
Biography. New York: Modern 
Age, 1937. 176 pp. 

Biography of Mayor Fiorello H. La- 


Guardia of New York City, by a well- 
known political commentator. 


“The Labor Governors,” Fortune, 


June, 1937. 
Frank Murphy of Michigan and George 
H. Earle of Pennsylvania. 


Nevusercer, Richarp Lewis; and 
Kaun, Stepuen B. Integrity: the 
Life of George W. Norris. New 
York: Vanguard, 1937. 401 pp. 
Bibliography, pp. 385-9. 

Watrtenserc, Wittiam W. On the 
Educational Front: the Reactions 
of Teachers Associations in New 
York and Chicago. New York: 
Columbia University, 1936. 218 
PP- 

Carefully documented study prepared at 


Columbia University. Bibliography, pp. 
209-10. 
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D. Agencies Used in Disseminating 


Propaganda 


Nationa, Resources CoMmMMITTEE. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE ON TECHNOLOGY. 


Technological Trends and Na- 


tional Policy, Including the Social 


Implications of New Inventions. 
Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1937. 388 pp. 
Pp. 39-67, by Bernhard J. Stern, deal 
with psychological and socio-economic 
“Resistances to the Adoption of Tech- 
nological Innovations.” Pp. 210-49, by 
T. A. M. Craven and a committee of the 
Engineering Department of the FCC, 
and by A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, 
are on the technology of communica- 
tions. 

1. THE PRESS 

For detailed bibliography on journal- 
ism, see the extensive lists in Jour- 
nalism Quarterly. 

(A) INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE 

PRESS; THE INFLUENCE OF THE 

PRESS 

Gruenseck, Max. Die Presse Gross- 
britanniens: thr geistiger und wirt- 
schaftlicher Aufbau (Wesen und 
Wirkungen der Publizistik, vols. 
5-6). Leipzig: Noske, 1936. 2 vols. 
Cultural and economic structure of the 
British press. Bibliography, pp. 267-74. 

Gruenseck, Max. Das Werden der 
modernen britischen Presse (Gest- 
alten und Erscheinungen der poli- 
tischen Publizistik, no. 7). Leip- 
zig: Noske, 1936. 31 pp. 


Origin of the modern British press. Bib- 
liographic footnotes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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